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“1 LOVE YOU, 


HIS ENEMY’S, CHILD 


NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


OHAPTER. I. 

“AVE you heard the news, sir?” 
asked Dame Freke, as she 
brought in her master’s mid-day 

meal, “The family have arrived 
at the Hall\; leastways, Mrs. 
and Miss Lynn have come 

they call Lord Mansel. Folks do say ‘he's 

gong to Miss Lynn. They say, too, 

she’s very lovely!” 
Ralph’ Hastings looked up from his book. 
“ They have come at last, then,” he said, in 


DEAR!” 


“Does his conscience keep him away? 


and a gentleman } his 





slow, measured tones, “all but the old man. 


Ae 


VERONICA SAID, SIMPLY. 


Has he 
@ conscience? ” 

“Good lor, Mr. Ralph, no! lawyers don’t 
ind in them sort of luxuties.. They 
wouldn't get on if they did,” the woman said, | 
with a-short, hard laugh. 

“Mr. Lynn is not a lawyer now, but a 
gentleman at leisure!” 

“ All the money in the world can’t make him 
a gentleman,” answered Freke, sharply, “the 
whited old sepulchre. Well, I’ve got one com- 
fort anyhow, when he dies the devil will get 
is own. Mr. Ralph, I’m afraid my news has 
spoiled your dinner?” 

“No. I am not hungry, that is all. I 
wonder what the girl is like, and if she knows 
the story of the past. She used to be a 
pretty child, and amiable,” he added, musingly. 

“Pooh!” said Freke, with huge disdain, 
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HEART!” 


“beauty’s only skin deep, and she’s bound to 
be. evil, there’s so much black blood in ther 
veins. Mr. Ralph, you'll be a thorn in old 
Lawyer Lynn's side, living just at his gates; 
and [I’m most afraid you'll find it bitter work 
seeing him lording it about here,” 

“T shall not see much of him. You can go 
now,” and by way of dismissal he took up his 
book, and appeared engrossed with it until 
the woman had gone away. 

Then with a gesture of infinite weariness 
and impatience he tossed it aside, and rising, 
looked from the diamond-paned window with 
sombre brooding eyes. 

So they had returned-—his enemies; those 
who had robbed him of his substance; whe 
had made his father a suicide, and stolen 
strength and life slowly but surely from the 
mother he had worshipped. 
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He had been only twelve years old when it 
all happened (his enemy’s daughter was but 
five then), now he was twenty-five ; “but not 
one incident of the past had he forgotten. 

He could remember how the shadow began 
to grow upon his father’s face, how little by 
little the retinue of servants became less, and 
his mother practised small economies unknown 
before in the Hastings household. 

And then the final crash, when, weeping 
wildly, his mother told him he was no longer 
heir to the Hastings property ; that they were 
all but gared, and nothing remained to 
them but Lilac Cottage and a small pittarice 
which had come to her from an old friend. 

No one rightly understood how Squire 
Hastings’ ruin came about, no one but Elias 
Lynn, his solicitor; but everyone suspected 
roguery when he became owner of Hemel 
Feris Hall and all the lands adjoining. 

Indeed, so strong was public feeling against 
him that he thought it advisable to travel for 
awhile. So on the night upon which his victim 
shot ‘himself through the brain, he with his 
wife and child left for foreign parts. 

That was thirteen years ago. The little 
Veronica was now a girl of eighteen, and 
Ralph found himself wondering what manner 
of creature she was. >» 

His eyes rested upon gable and turret of the 
house he should have called his home, and a 
cutse half rose to his lips as he thought of 
Elias Lynn being master there. 

He looked round the apartment in which he 
stood. The ceiling was low, with time- 
darkened beams; the windows small and dia- 
mond paned, with roses and honeysuckle clam- 
bering around. 

The cottage itself was pretty, but it boasted 
only five rooms and a studio. The garden was 
picturesque but small. It was just such a place 
as a farm bailiff might have rented comfortably, 
and with such a home the last of the Hastings 
was fain to be content. 

He supplemented his small annuity by paint- 
ing and poetry. He was a clever artist, and an 
inspired poet; but he only worked when the 
mood was upon him, his own wants and those 
of Dame Freke being very simple. 

A strange, stern, taciturn young fellow ; he 
could not meet his equals on their own level, 
he would not submit to patronage, and so it 
_— about that he was very lonely and friend- 
ess, 

Indeed, his only companions were his books 
and his violin, and he cared less than nothing 
for the criticisms of his neighbours ; but Dame 
¥reke had her master’s dignity to support, and 
right royally she bore herself towards the 
new domestics up at the Hall. 

“I'm half inclined to quit the place,” he 
thought, moodily. “I shan’t find living here 
too pleasant now the Lynns are home. I 
suppose that girl will be very lofty and pat- 
ronising in her manner—until I have given 
her @ salutary Jesson !” 

But he did not leave Hamel Feries after all. 
Living was cheap there, the house was his 
own, and he had a morbid sort of curiosity to 
look on these usurpers of his kingdom ; and 
so he stayed ; and it chanced that a week after 
her return Veronica Lynn drove by the Cot- 
tage with her mother. 

t was just then at its loveliest; the roses, 
Noneysuckle, and clematis were all in bloom; 
the jasmine and passion flowers made a verit- 
able bower of the porch 

“ What a pretty place!” said the girl. “ Who 
lives there, mamma?” 

Mrs. Lynn flushed uneasily. 

“Mr. Hastings, I believe.” 

“Ralph Hastings, my old playmate? Is he 
80 very poor?” 

“JT know nothing about him, and I am sure 
your father would not wish you to become 
acquainted with him,” Mrs. Lynn said, 
nervously. “He, like his father, has been very 
unjust to us. He is annoyed that the Hall has 
come to us.” 

“T am sorry for Mr. Hastings,” Veronica 








remarked, quietly. “One always pities a de- 
throned king. it would be gail and worm- 
wood to me, to see strangers in the home of 
my forefathers, supposing I had any. What 
a queer old woman!” as Freke came from the 
porch to the gate. 

Mrs. Lynn recognised the old servant at 
once, and bowed in a condescending fashion ; 
and then Veronica’s face flushed crimson, as 
Freke with a scow] and a sneering smile, 
turned on her heel, and retraced her steps 
with her head well up. 

“What an insolent woman, mamma!” 

“She doubtless takes her tone from her 
master,” the mother answered, but there was 
a curious pallor on her usually florid cheeks, 
and a strained look about the mouth, which 
told of some great emotion. “I wish your 
father would come,” she said, presently, 
“people here are prejudiced against us, be- 
cause we are a new family. It will be hard 
to get into the best circle. Abroad it was 
different. However, Lord Mansel will be a 
most valuable ally. He is very pleasant, 
Veronica?” questioningly. 

“Is he?” absently; she was looking some- 
what intently at an advancing figure, 

It was not remarkable for stature, being 
scarcely above the middle height; but there 
was a certain elasticity of gait, a dignified 
carriage of the well poised head, which made 
it remarkable. The face, too, was not to be 
lightly forgotten. 

Instinct told Veronica who this man was, 
and as they drew nearer, she leaned a little 
forward, and bowed slightly. The bow was 
not returned. Ralph Hastings was too 
startled and surprised to render her the com- 
monest courtesy. 

This is what he saw as she whirled by, a 
pure proud face, surrounded by a halo of pale 
golden hair; blue eyes, calm, deep, and dark 
as a violet, and a perfect. mouth with just a 
shade of pensiveness about it. 

“She is pleased to be patronising,” he mut- 
tered, angrily to himeelf “She would show 
me the kindness. she would show a stray 
animal or a beggar; but she is very beautiful. 
Oh, yes, despite her pride and, patronage, she 
is distinctly lovely.” 

He did not see her again until the following 
Sunday, and then only at church, where he 
was uot a very frequent attendant. As he 
passed down the aisle many eyes followed him, 
wondering how he would comport himself. Quite 
calmly, without the slightest change of colour, 
he took his place in the humble seat assigned 
to the owner of Lilac Cottage, which was 
situated directly before the cushioned and cur- 
tained pew occupied by the Hall people. 

There was not the slightest hint of embar- 
rassment in his look or manner, not the least 
little suggestion of the pain and rage consuming 
him. 

‘Once he glanced towards Veronica, sitting 
pale.and beautiful beside her mother. Their 
eyes met, and his held hers a moment, whilst 
the quick blood rose to her cheeks, and it was 
only then that he released them. She did not 
glance up again throughout the service; but 
posure was broken through, and that little 
tremulous lights and shadows flitted across 
her face. 

Lord Mansel sat beside her, and, remember- 
ing the rumour concerning their engagment, 
Ralph thought she deserved a better partner 
in life. The young lord’s face was not only 
weak, but had a decidedly vicious tendency, 
and the low, receding brow gave evidence as to 
= small amount of intellect possessed by 
2im. 

“But,” he thought, cynically. “his title 
covers a multitude of sins; and I don’t sup- 

ose she has a heart to bestow on any man. 
With such parents, how could she have?” 

Coming out of church, the hem of her gar- 
ments brushed agajpeb-hym, She looked depre- 
catingly at hi bal bel Pg his discourtesy 

ious Sheetal hE <paen intentional ; 
agd coldly, she 








smiled faintly as she passed on with her com. 
panions. 

A handsomely appointed carriage was 
waiting them, and h Hastings walked 
home through the dload of dust it raised 
Truly, things had been reversed between them, 
since he had petted and played with her in 
the years gone by. 

He was unusually quiet and self-absorbed 
all through the day, and Freke said angrily to 
herself — 

“Tt’s all on account of them pesky Lynns. 
I_ wish the old place’ might ~n to the 
ground, rather than see them living there, 
drat em!” 

Even Veronica’s beauty could not soften the 
faithful heart, which had bled so-long ago 
with her mistress’s woes, and which held her 
son as dear as though heaven had given him 
to her for her very own. 

And so it chanced that, when Miss Lymn 
halted once at the Cottage gate to speak to 
her, she put on her most aggressive manner, 
and prepared for war. 

“1 was so young when I went away,” said 
Veronica, smiling, “that I did not_remember 
you when I saw you here first.” 

“’Taint likely you would,” snapped Freke ; 
“folks look different in different settings. 
When you saw me last my master’s family 
were in their right place up at the Hall.” 

The girl flushed painfully. 

.“You must not try to bear malice against 
me, that my father prospered whilst Mr 
Hastings failed. I am sure it is our earnest 
wish to earn his son’s friendship.” 

“My master,” cried Freke, violently, 
“don’t associate with none but his equals-—« 
rascally lawyer is poison to him!” 

Veronica drew herself to her full height. 

“You do not reflect credit upon your 
master, when you so coarsely insult thos: 
who were once his friends!” she said, icily, 
and passed on. 

Down the road went Miss Lynn, her face 
pale with strong emotion, and an angry light 
deepening the blue of her eyes. 

“Tt must be his fault,” she thought; “be 
must have imbued her with his own prejudices 
It is neither fair nor manly,” and then al! 
in a moment the object of her thoughts was 
close beside her. Urged by some strange 
impulse, Ralph put out is hand. 

“T have not had an opportunity of renew 
ing our acquaintance before,” he said, with a 
smile which transfigured all his face. “ Maj 
I do so now, Miss Lynn?” 

“T thought you did not desire to do so!” 
she answered slowly. f 

“You mean because I failed to return your 
greeting the other day. I believe I was too 
startled to do so. I hardly recognised you 
either—when I last saw you, you were a wee 
mite in a white frock and blue sash!” — 

“And you could not trace the child in the 
woman ? I will be frank and say i thought 
you did not desire to know us. When are 
you coming to see us?” 

His face clouded in a moment, and she was 
sorry she had asked the question. 

“Not ever, I think,” he answered. “TI could 
not figure as a guest in the house where | 
should be host; and I and society have parted 
this long while.” ‘ 

“But why?” she urged; “poverty is not @ 
crime,” and the calm, frank eyes met his 
fully. “It is not for what you have, but’ for 
what you are that men value you.” 
~ He smiled sarcastically. 

“Is that your experience—it is very wide of 
the mark, I am afraid ;~at all events I prefer 
not putting it to the test-—-Mr. Lynn has not 
returned?’ 

“No; but we are expecting him daily. Mr. 
Hastings, will you try to think that, for the 
sake of old days, I am your friend, so far as 
you will allow me to be?” é 

“You are very good,” he said, coldly, and 
chilled by ‘his manner, she bade him a hasty 
and somewhat frigid farewell, and went 4 
little sorrowfully upon her way. 
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CHAPTER II. 

this they met frequently by chance, 
FE yo Bret Ralph, being in his happier and 
Jess suspicious moods would talk so well and 
with such pleasant, delicate humour, that the 
ir’'s heart warmed towards him; but there 
were others when he would merely exchange 
a cold greeting, and go on his way, as though 
she were less to him than the poorest peasant 


t by the ‘ 
Me re nent] sew her riding or walking 
with Lord 1, and he said, viciously : 


“She will marry him, although in her heart 
she loathes him—and why should I care ; she 
is my enemy’s daughter.’ 

His enemy’s daughter, yes, and at first he 
had tried to regard her as a personal foe, only 
this was impossible; and now, when he 
thought of her, when he lingered a moment 
beside her, a strange, vague unrest sessed 
him, which he would not. seek to analyse. 

In due time Mr. Lynn arrived at Hemel 
Feris, and then preparations went on merrily 
for the grand opening ball to which all the 
élite of the county were invited. Lord Mansel’s 
influence had been brought to bear upon those 
few who at first meditated a refusal, and Mrs. 
Lynn's heart swelled with pride as she glanced 
over acceptance after acceptance. 

“Shall I ask Ralph Hastings?” she said, 
glancing towards her husband. “Won't it 
look strange if he is not present?” 

“T don’t care how it looks,” answered Mr. 
Lynn, quickly; “it would be madness to in- 
vite him--a death’s head at a feast! And the 
fellow is insoleht, too—cut me as completely 
as though IL wére the pauper, and he the 
master of the Halli!” 

“Perhaps,” said Veronica, gently. “he can- 
not yet calmly think of another filling his 
rightful place !” 

“What do you mean, miss, by ‘his rightful 
place’?” wrathfully. 

“Why, I suppose if old Mr. Hastings had 
not been extravagant or imprudent, his son 
would have succeeded him here?” 

Mr. Lynn’s fave looked grey and worn, as 
he answered, fretfully : 

“Am .I to blame for his improvidence? 
Why should I let this very desirable property 
slide, just. because 1t once had been my 
client's? Young Hastings is a proud fool— 
and, look here, Veronica, I don’t intend that 
you and he should be even acquaintances—you 
understand?” 

“Not quite: Do you mean, father, I am 
ys so exchange the merést courtesies with 

im?” 

“That is precisely my meaning; and I 
expect implicit obedience.” 

“Tam afraid I cannot obey you to such an 
extent,” the girl said, respectfully and firmly. 
“As a gentleman, Mr. Hastings has a claim 
upon our courtesy ; being unfortunate, he has 
my sympathy”; and then, before her father 
could give utterance to the angry reply which 
tose to his lips, Wolfe Mansel entered the 
room, and so the subject dropped. . 

But Mr. Lynn could not have chosen a 
hetter method to keep Ralph present in his 
en 8 mind. 

“He 
know. He has all the refinement of ht 
aud bearing my lord so sorely lacks. y 
does my father so hate him’? It is almost aa 
though he had done him some wrong.” 

Then she went to dress for her ride, and 
even the ex-lawyer felt a thrill of pride in her 
beauty when she came down again, 

Few girls looked so well in a habit as 
Veronica Lynn, or could manage it se grace- 
fully. She had not adopted the hideous short 
skirt, and as she stood, tall ‘amd slender, 
beside Lord Mansel she made him shrink into 
insignificance of which he was happily uncon- 
SCIOUS, 

Her habit: was dark green, and admirably 
calculated to enhance the purity of her skin, 
the sheen of her pale golden hair. She wore @ 
Rubens hat of the same shade, with feathers 


~ pe a ue r 
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is far and away the cleverest man I 





softening its outline and the contour of her 
features 


It was a proud face, it was pure and 
generous, and looking from father to daughter 
‘one wondered how she became possessed of 
such grand, frank eyes. © 

“You do not join us, father?” she asked, a 
shade of annoyance upon her face and’ in her 
voice. 

“No. I have business of importance to 
which I must attend; but his lordship will 


take all ible care of you. Good-bye, my 
dear. I hope you will have a pleasant time,” 
and he.s watching a moment as she 


rode away, then, turning to Mrs. Lynn, said, 
“She will wear her title and honours well, 
Maria. She looks every inch ‘my lady!’” 
“I wish,” remarked the lady, “that he 
were not quite so insignificant and foolish. 
I don’t believe Veronica will accept him!” 
“What! She shall. It is-my will, and 
you know when I have once resolved upon a 
thing I never turn aside from my purpose.” 
“JT know; but I should like to know our 
daughter loved her husband. I do not think 
Mansel will make her happy.” 
.“ At your time of life,” Mr. Lynn said, 
sneeringly, “you should have outgrown senti- 


ment ; and I will not have my plans spoiled.” | So he did his best to be bri rbt and amusing, 


“TI should not venture to interfere with 
them. But I have some right to an opinion.” 

“ Certainly, so long as you do not air it” ; 
and with a short, dry laugh Elias Lynn went 
to his study to go th h and correct his 
accounts, whilst his wife dawdled over some 
fine work, turned the leaves of the newest 
novel, and felt inexpressibly bored. 

Along the pleasant road went Veronica and 
her cavalier, she unusually silent, he talking 
in a vapid fashion which always angered her. 
But her face gave no sign of her feeling. It 
was like a marble mask in its pale repose. 
But suddenly a faint glow flushed the curved 
cheeks and a light came into the beautiful 
eyes as Ralph Hastings came in view. 

He would have passed her with a bow, but 
this Veronica would not permit. He should 
not think she preferred- the young lord’s 
friendship and society to his. So she reined 
in her horse, and bending down, held out her 
slender hand to him. 

“You haves been on one of your. long 
rambles?” she said, with a smile and a glance 
at the wild flowers he carried.. “ You put us 
quite to shame with your early hours.” 

“T have had the cream of the day,” he 
answered, retaining her hand a moment. “ If 
you want to see the world at its best, you've 
got to rise early. But I am detaining you. 
Lord Mansel is growing visibly impatient,” 
for the young man had walked his horse to a 
little distance, and was regarding them frown- 


ingly. 

= Bhalt I introduce you, Mr. Hastings?” 

“No, thank you, it is an honour I do not 
covet,” sarcastically, and Veronica laughed, 
softly. 

“T shall not tell him that, he might not re- 
ard you too favourably after. Mr. Hastings, 

am going to take a very great liberty with 
you.’ I want you to promise that you will 
visit at the few nice houses round here—I do 
not speak of ours,” sadly——‘ it would be better 
and happier for you in every way. And now 
I am going to say good-bye before you have 
time to scold me for my presumption,” and 
with another smile she was gone. 

“Why do you show that cad such favour?” 
demanded Lord Mansel. 

She turned her eyes upon him—like her 
face, they were proud and cold. i 
“Of whom were you speaking?” she asked, 
icily. Le, 

“Why, of that fellow, Hastings. He hasn’t 
a sou with which to bless himself!” 

“And that constitutes your idea of a 
‘cad’? Unfortunately, Mr. Hastings is poor, 
but poverty cannot rob him of h's birth or 
j en we Lynns were sons of the 


ig. 
soil, and your family quite a new one, the 





Hastings were an old and honourable people 

even then.” 
“Their pedigree 

Really, Miss Lynn, 1 object 


seems 1 interest, you. 


to such warm de 


fence of them from_you,” he said, sullenly. 
“And why? You have no right of control 
over my words or actions!” 


’ 


“Then give me the right 

But Veronica was flyMig over the wide moor, 
and as he started in pursuit of her, he uttered 
a very ugly oath. 

“ By Jove!” he thought, as his swift horse 
followed hers, that was so much more swift. 
“Tli break her pride yet. I don’t believe she 
knows the truth about old Lynn. J hold that 


as a =e card, and if she refuses to hear me 
when I plead, I'll tell her what she is, and 
how the old man came by his money. She'll 
be glad to have me then!’ 

And now Veronica turned her borse’s head 


and came to meet him. 

“What a glorious race,” she said, and hefore 
her smile his anger vanished. 

She was so lovely; what wonder that she 
was hard to woo? Of course she knew her 
own value, as any beautiful woman does. 

Well, he would not speak of his hopes or 
wishes until a more favourable opportunity ; 
for once in his Ife he would exercise patience 


and succeeded in being less offensive than 
usual, for which Veronica was devoutly thank- 
ful, 

The ball took place that night, and Elias 
Lynn had spared no expense i make it a 
success. He gave no sign of chagrin as the 
guests treated him with chill courtesy and 
his wife with galling condescension. 

He, at least, had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that not one girl in the room could com- 
pare with Veronica in loveliness and graciour 
ways. No fear that she would suffer either 
slights or patronage need cross his mind, and 
he smiled as he heard one dowager say to 
another : 

“What a lovely creature Miss Lynn is! 
How did such parents have such a child? She 
is going to marry Mansel, I suppose?” 

“T hear so, but nothing is settled yet, and 
with her beauty and wealth she might do still 
better. Class distinctions are not so clearly 
defined as they used to be.” 

“No,” with a laugh, “the mighty dollar is 
powerful to remove them. See, Miss Lynn is 
dancing with Morecombe now. How very 
graceful her movements are.” 

"éted and flattered by all, Veronica held op 
her way that evening, but she was utterly 
weary of the music and laughter, the “ twink- 
ling of feet” upon the polished floor. 

It seemed to her that all her partners were 
alike, all discussed the same subjects in the 
sume languid, unintellectual way, all paid the 
same fulsome compliments, and she was very 
glad to seize the chance afforded her of escape 
from the brilliant room. 

Stepping out upon the terrace, she went 
rapidly towards a sequestered parb' of the 
gardens. ‘The night was divine, she wanted 
to be alone, and to understand her owt mood. 

She was conscious that had Ralph Hastings 
been present all would have been different, 
and a hot, shamed flush rose to her face. He 
was less than nothing to her. How could she 
let her thoughts so stray to him’ And then 
she gave utterance to a little, low ery, because 
there before ber, as though brought by magic, 
stood Ralph. 

“T ought to beg your pardon for my intrn- 
sion,” he said, quickly. “I know T am tres 
passing. But as I walked up the road J 
heard the band playing a favourite waltz of 
mine, Music had always a wonderful attrac- 
tion for me, and I came into the ground fo 
hear the better. Then, too, I think. I hoped 
to see you in all the glory of your bal! dress!” 

She was trembling with some new feeling 
which might have been happiness. but which 
still had an element of pain in it, and her 
voice was not quite steady as she answered :— 

“T am glad you came. It was so hot in 
there, and the voices and music were getting 
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inextricably mingled in my brain. I thought 
I would get a little quiet here. What a lovely 
night it is!” lifting lustrous eyes to the 
starlit sky 

“Yes,” he assented, but it was her beauty 
that riveted his gaze. 

She wore white, without a fleck of colour; 
there were pearls in her hair, about her throat 
and wrists, And as she stood revealed in all 
her girlish loveliness, in all her purity and 
grace, Kalph’s heart beat with sudden wild 
emotion But he was not a man to wear it 
upon his sleeve, and now he said, quietly :-— 

“Will mot you take cold? You have no 


wrap.” 

oT need none, the night is so warm, and I 
am exceptipnally strong.” 

“But you will certainly be missed.” 

“I am going in soon,” with a little sigh, 
“but 1 would rather remain here.” 

‘“ Miss Iiynn, I have been thinking over the 
advice you gave me this morning. Would it 
please you if I acted upon it?” 

“Indeed it would,” earnestly ; “it can never 
be right .to hide one’s talents, or to let them 
rust through disuse. If in any way I move 
you to action on your own behalf I shall be 
proud and glad beyond measure.” 

“Thank you. will try to merit your 
interest and approval; ” then, after a little 
awkward pause, “ Miss Lynn, try not to think 
me impertinent, but people are saying you are 
to marry Lord Mansel. Is it true?” 

The beautiful eyes mot his fully. 

“Tt is not true.” 

“ But it is your father’s will, and his will is 
usually Jaw.” 

“Usually, not always. There is a limit 
even to a daughter's obedience, and I will not 
go beyond that.” 

“JT aan glad, for you deserve a better fate ; 
byt Mr. Lynn is a stern man, and may find 
means 10 compel your obedience.” 

She sighed. 

“Tf only he knew how much more amen- 
able I am to kindness than to harshness,” she 
said, “I might fear his persuasions; but 
strange and cruel as it seems, he does not love 
me. I hardly think mamma does either; but 
she is kind to me, and proud of me. Oh, no, 
Mr. Hastings, I sh never marry Lord 
Mansel. He fills me only with a loathing. 
Hark, they are calling me. I must go. Good- 
night, good-bye.” 

A moment he held her hand, and looked 
earnestly into her lovely face; then he bent 
his head and kissed her finger tips. Then she 
was gone, flitting like a shadow among the 
trees and shrubs, and he set his face towards 
home. 

His enemy's daughter! What had he to do 
with her? What was it her eyes said as they 
looked into his?) What was it his soul cried 
out to him daily and hourly? Had-it come 
to that’ Did he love her—-he, the poor 
artist, she, the beautiful heiress? 

Yes, the truth was all revealed to him in its 
nakeduess. That heart of his had gone from 
him into Veronica’s keeping, and he knew 
that neither time nor chance could change or 
chill its deep and loyal love. 

“T am a fool!” he said, bitterly. 


“Tama 
fool! Why must I 


love her, and not an- 
other woman? What can she ever be to me 
or I to her? [t-would be better to go away, 
never to see her face again, and so in some 
way win content. If she could care for me, 
I would labour year in and year out for her— 
if she would care! Ah! what a fool I am to 
dream of such a blessed possibility.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Lynn. J thought I was the only one who 
eared to visit this lonely spot,” said Ralph, as 
their hands met in greeting. “In fact, this 
little bit of a ruin has a bad name, and not all 
its beauty or the loveliness of the situation 
can make if popular.” 

“YT am glad,” answered Veronica, smiling. 
“JY don’t care for popular. resorts, or the 
people ore meets at them. But I am sorry I 





have disturbed you. Let me go away; your 
book will be better company than I.” 

“There may be two opinions as to that. 
See, 1 have found you a pleasant seat. Why 
should we not do our best to make each other 
happy? Now I am yours to command, of 
what shall we talk?” 

“We will not talk, if you please; but you 
may read to me, if you will. Even the cover 
of your book looks promising.” 

“Tt is one of Rosetti’s, You told me the 
other day you were passionately fond of good 
poetry. If you haven’t read this volume you 
must. Now, for the present I will give you 
‘With Staff and Scrip.’ And so he read of 
the Pilgrim Knight,who made Queen Blanch- 
ley’s cause his own; of her pleading that he 
would not risk his life in so vain an endea- 
vour; of her final yielding to his entreaties, of 
their growing love for each other, and then 
of her gifts to him of sword and banner and 
shield. i 

And as the mellow voice rose and fell in- 
stinct with feeling, the colour came and went 
in Veronica’s face, and all her heart was 
stirred within her. 

“'Take the book and read it at your leisure, 
Veronica.” And as he held it towards her, 
their hands touched. He took and held hers 
fast. “Veronica,” he said again, and her 
face drouped low until it rested on their 
clasped fingers. 

“Yes,” she whispered back, and waited. 

“You know all that I am, and al] that I 
have. I am a poor enough suitor for you, 
but I love you. Although I have fought 
against my love, it is too strong forme. My 
queen, my queen, what will you say te: me?” 

She lifted her gaze to his, not ashamed then 
or weak, but with the ger and happy light 
in her grand eyes, and the glory of a first love 
on her face. 

“T love you, dear!" she said, simply, “I 
love you with all my heart!” 

And yet he did not take her to his breast, 
but held her a little from him whilst he looked 
searchingly into her eyes. 

“Count well the cost now. If once I call 
you mine, I cannot bear to let you go again ; 
and you know well that your people will be 
furious. Can you brave their anger for my 
sake?” 

Her face was white, .but steady. 

“TI can brave anything for you!” 

“Can you bear three years of persistent re- 
roaches and ill-treatment? These things may 
e your portion if you cleave to me. You are 

only eighteen ; the law gives your father abso- 
Inte control over you until your majority. And 
even at the close of that time I can give you 
none of those luxuries to which you have so 
long been accustomed. “Do you love me well 
enough to suffer all these things for my sake?” 

“Try me, trust me,” she answered, 
earnestly, “through good report and _ ill, 
through poverty or wealth, I will love you still 
the same!” 

And then she was safe in his arms, and 
with his kisses warm upon her lips, she forgot 
all fear of the future, all dread of her father’s 
anger, and only felt in her heart she was 
blessed above all women. 

Like all proud and generous natures, when 
she surrendered, she surrendered wholly. She 
did not stint her lover of his rights, and gave 
him there kiss for kiss, answering a fond word 
with fond word, and the glory of the summer 
day was all around and about them. 

But it east a shadow over Veronica when, 
as they turned to leave the ruins, Ralph said : 


“T must see your father, sweetheart. Shall’ 


it be to-night? 

“No,” she answered, quickly. “Let us 
have one day of umalloyed happiness; to- 
morrow will be soon enough; and, oh, m 
dear! my dear! for my sake be patient with 
him, even though he may be very angry, and 
I fear he will!” 

Patient with Elias Lynn! The thought was 
gall and wormwood to Lim, but for Veronica’s 
sake he ‘would try to remember only that he 
was her father. 





“He will naturally be angry,” he said, 
gravely, “because you are refusing what the 
world would call a very brilliant alliance, for 
the sake of one who has wate, Fe @ loyal 
love and an ancient, honourable name to 
offer. There will not be a few to accuse me of 
fortune-hunting———” 

She proke in quickly. 

“For the opinion of the few who do not 
know you, you need not care. What would it 
matter if all the world shared it since I know 
you love me for myself alone, and not for any- 
thing I may have!” 

“IT know that,” he answers, holding her 
hands fast. “I know you, Veronica, as you 
are :n all your truth and love, and I am filled 
with a great wonder that you should have 
given me the great treasure of your heart. No 
matter what chance or change may come to 
separate us, I shall always feel secure in your 
faith.” 

“Thank you,” she said, very gently. “I 
am honoured by your trust, and I will deserve 
it;” and then in a little secluded spot by the 
wayside they parted, each to walk home itt a 
happy dream, which could have nothing but a 
ae awakening. 

Mrs. Freke met her master with an anxious 
face and vexed eyes. She so hovered about 
him as she ministered to his needs, that some 
thing in her manner finally attracted his atten- 
tion, and he turned kindly to her. 

“What is the matter, Freke?” he asked. 
“ You are looking troubled.” 

“ And that is what I am, sir; and I won't 
be able to rest till I've got this thing off my 
mind. Of course, I don’t believe all the 

ossips choose to say, or listen to it either; 

at, oh! Mr. Ralph, forgive my curiosity, but 
is it true you are often about with Miss 
Lynn?” 

His face flushed duskily. 

“Tt is quite true, Freke. What of that?” 

“Oh!” she cried, in greatest agitation, 
“don’t go to say you're getting to care for 
her. What good can it do you? And old 
Lynn ’uld never give you his daughter, Mr. 
Ralph!” 

“ Hush!” he said, sternly. “Miss Lynn has 
promised to be my wife!” 

Her hands fell to her sides, and she stared 
at him like one demented. 

“Master, have you gone mad? How can 
you put any faith in her?” She'll bring you 
nothing but. trouble and shame. Can you 
bring a dove from an eagle’s nest? Can she 
be her father's daughter withont her father’s 
nature?” ; 

“Silence !*”’ Ralph said, sternly ;_ “to none 
but you would I have listened so long. T am 
aan to know one day Miss Lynn, will be my 

cnoured wife. Heaven grant the day may 
ome soon!” ¥ 
-“ And heaven forgive and refuse to hear 
your prayer!” cried thé old woman: carried 
out of herself. “Why will you court certain 
sorrow? Oh, Master Ralph! Master Raipi! 
forgive me; it is my love for you and for the 
dead and gone that makes me speak! Hew 
can you take to wife the daughter of your 
father’s foe? He killed your father as surely 
as though he fired that fatal shot. He robbed 
you of house and lands, and sent your mother 
to an untimely grave. Say, if he would give 
you his child, could you, knowing all these 
things, be content to clasp"hands with the thief 
and murderer? ” 

“Hush!” answered the young man, in a 
low voice. “I cannot hear you. I am bound 
to Miss Lynn by every tie of love and honour. 
I would not go back if I could!” 

“Then you must ‘gang your own gait,’ and 
may I never live to see the day when you 
repent it,” and, sobbing as though her heart 
would break, Dame Freke went out, closing the 
door coiselessly behind her. 

‘As may be imagined, Ralph’s thoughts were 
not very pleasant ones, and do what he would 
the faithful old servant’s words would ring in 
his ears through all that lifelong night. 

In the morning he rose, haggard and un- 
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: ; , . “ 9” “Hear me,” she said, with an entreating 
nd, having made a farce of break- You sent for me father’ ; Faccen glee gall ear 1 wt 
refreshed, and, g “Yes,” he said, trying to speak as calmly | gesture, “and then you will understand how 


fasting, set out for the Hall. 
The servant who opened the door to him 
looked the surprise he felt when he saw who 
was the early visitor, and having ushered him 
into the study went away to find his master. 
The study itself had not been altered, and 
Ralph felt sick at heart as he noted each 
famuliar object in the room, and remembered 
where last he had seen his father seated, and 
the faint smile that had parted his lips as he 
looked up to see his boy standing. in the open 


doorway. ; 4 

But he had not long for reflection ; a quick, 
sbuffing tread was heard outside, and the 
next moment a man with grey hair and beard, 
and keen, shifting black eyes stood before him. 

He did not lift his game to the young man’s, 
bat said, in a quick, jerky voice— 

“ Honoured ¥ a visit, I am sure, Mr. 
Hastings ; but I_shall be glad if you will be 
as brief as possible with the explanation of it. 
I have a great deal of business on hand just 
now.” 

“I have come,” said Ralph, slowly and deli- 
berately, “ to ask you for your daughter!” 

“What!” cried the other, bringing. his eyes 
to bear a moment on the haughty face before 
him. “Say that again!” 

“T repeat, sir, that with your consent I 
would make Miss Lynn my wife.” 

“A very modest ambition too. What if I 
refuse my consent?” 

“J will marry her without,” coolly. ‘She 
and I can wait.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you have her per- 
mission to speak?” 

“Ido. Miss Lynn has been pleased to accept 
me as her suitor.” 

“You beggarly hound!” shouted Lynn. 
“You think I will give my daughter to an 
idle pauper? You think I do not see through 
your artifice to win back the place your fool 
of a father lost!” 

“Go softly,” interrupted Ralph, in a very 
low voice. “Go softly, I am only human, 
and I owe you a heavy debt. Give me yes or 


no?” 

“No!” the other almost shrieked, “a 
thousand times no! You have nothing to give 
her ; you have barely enough to purchase bread 
and cheese for yourself, and she has everything 
the heart can desire. I can give her wealth, 
position.” 

“But not a clean name, and that counts for 
something,” said Ralph, in his most level 
tones. “It is hard she should suffer for her 
father’s . little peceadilloes. Lynn, I ask 
nothing of you; I would not touch a farthing 
of the hoard won as you alone know how. 
Give me Veronica, and keep your wealth!” 

And then, being in a fury, Lynn snatched 
up a heavy ruler that lay upon the table, and 
struck at Ralph ; but the young man was too 
quick for him. Catching him by the wrist, he 
wrested the ruler from him, and they two 
stood Legees Bye into the other’s eyes a 
moment, whilst Ralph said—— ; 

“But that you are an old man and her 
father, I would thrash you within an inch of 
your life. As it is,” and here he flung the 


weapon from the open window, “I will shake | }, 


you as a dog would shake a rat”; and, lifti 
him by the collar of his coat, he set to wor 
in such real earnest that Elias Lynn’s teetn 
fairly chattered. 

Then, with a gesture of disgust, he flung 
— aside, and, turning; let himself out of the 

ouse, 

Lynn dragged himself erect, and, walki.g 
to the window, watched his slowly retreating 
figure with a savage scowl. 

“You would have my daughter, would you,” 
he hissed. “J would rather see her dead than 
your wife. I don’t easily forget an insult, and 
you shall pay dearly for this. 

Then he rang the bell, and gave orders that 
Veronica should go to him at once. She came, 
paler than pach with @ faint compression 
about the mouth, but her eyes were steady and 
ber manner calm, 


» 
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as she. “I have just had an audience’ with 
Hastings, and the communication he made 
surprised me not a little. Is it, or is it not 
true that you have degraded yourself by «n- 
couraging his pretensions and listening to dio 
suit?” , 

“T fail to see the degradation, fa‘her. Mr 
Hastings is in reality my superior, and I 
have promised to marry him!” 

The perfect calmness of her manner held Lim 
quiet a moment; but then his fury vroke out 
in a perfect torrent of oaths and abuse, under 
which the girl shrank and shuddered, rps 
acutest. shame for him who: was beyord seif- 
shame. Then, with a sudden change of man- 
ner, he approached her. 

“Look here, Veronica, you are too sensible 
to go through with this nonsense, and too good 
a daughter to defy my wishes ani frustrate 
my plans. Send Hastings to the right ahont 
He has scarcely_a penny of his own, and I 
swear, if you run counter to my wishes, you 
shall never touch a penny of mine. Lord Man- 
sel has proposed for you, and I have given him 
permission to address you. See that you 
answer wisely.” 

The grand, calm eyes (so like the me:her’s 
he always strove to forget, because he had 
been an evil son to her) met his 

“When his lordship seeks an inicrview, I 
shall grant it, because in justice tv him 
must make my meaning plain. And 1 is 
this: -If need be to wait until my promised 
husband can lawfully claim me, and euen to 
share with himvall the joys and sorrows uf 
his life. In this one thing I must listen to 
my heart.” 

The man laughed brutally. 

“You say so now, but you will sing another 
song long before the three years of your 
minority have expired. For the rest, if I 
learn that at any future time you exchaage 
any word or correspondence with your beggarly 
lover, I will take such revenge upon you bot 
as shall darken all your lives. Now go, girl. 
And if you answer Mansel perversely, I——” 
he paused, and lifted his hand as though to 
strike her. 

But she never flinched, she never removed 
her calm eyes from his face, and as his arm 
dropped to his side, he turned away, unable 
to bear her intent scrutiny. 

Slowly she went to her room, and locking 
the door behind her, fell upon her knees, and 
there, with bowed head, prayed that Heaven 
would keep her faithful, and help her to bear 
the burden of her life, until the day came 
when Ralph might, without fear or danger, 
call her wife! 





CHAPTER IV. 

Two days later, Wolfe Mansel found his 
long-looked-for opportunity. Veronica had 
vone to the greenhouses, and he followed. As 

e entered, and she saw his face, she guessed 
what was his intention, and did not seek to 
vraleer he hoped b ] | b 

erhaps s 0 pealing to his man- 
hood, and. confidin See story fs him, she 
could prevail upon Fim to cease all pursuit of 
er. She hardly understood his nature yet. 
“What are you doing!” he asked, coming 
to her side. 
“Getting flowers for the table. I think I 
have enough now. I verily believe the gar- 
deners regard me with hatred, I so rifle the 
plants of their best blooms.” 

“Tl be bound that to a man they adore 
you,” he said, with his usua! coarse flattery. 
“You have much to auswer for,” and jin te 
tried to take her hand, but she drew back too 
quickly, and but for the vanity that blinded 
him, he might have spared himself some 
humiliation and her much pain. 

“T’ve been trying for this téte-’-téte for 
days, but lle! gp you have a heart of stone, 
and have peepee postponed hearing what 

ou know I was dying to say. Veronica, I 
ove you! Give me your hand, darling, and 
tell me you will be my wife!” 





impossible it is’ for me to hsten to you. I 
already engaged to marry a wan ! fove 
all my heart,” 


om 
with 


“It's a lie!” he broke out, fiercely. “Oh, 
I say, forgive me, I did not quite mean that 
but you bowled me over so completely with 
your nonsense—of course it is nonsense, or 
Lynn would have told me--someone would 
certainly have told me.” 

“It is avery recent engagement,” Veronica 
said, quietly, “and my father does not at all 
approve-~in fact, he utterly forbuls it. So I 
appeal to you, by your manhood, and the love 
you profess for me, to withdriw these atten 
tions, which I have never encouraged, and 


which, forgive me, have alwys been distaste 
ful to me! If I do. not marry the man who 
holds: my heart, thus, in the hellow of his 
hand-—I will marry no other!” 

He looked at her darkly. 

“Who is this fellow, or ar 
to name him?” 

She reared her head high. 

“His name is Ralph Hastings! 

“That beggar!” he said, passionately ; 
“by Heaven, I might have guessed it! | 
wish you joy of your choice—but, at the same 
time, I hardly wonder-cld Lynn don’t see 
things with your eyes. And de. you think for 
an instant I will yield to him what is mine 
by right of your father’s promise? I am not 
such a fool, and in a few weeks you'll be the 
first to laugh over your folly. 1 could buy 
Hastings up a hundred times over and nevor 
feel it—and I should like to.‘know how he 
intends to support you. See!” and he.caught 
her hands so suddenly and violently that the 
flowers they held fell to the ground. “ See, 
Veronica, I give you three days in which to 
reconsider your decision, and, if your answer 
is still unfavourable, I have a story to tell 
you which will make you only too ready to 
accede to my wishes, and show you the utter 
impossibility of a marriage -with Hastings. 
Be reasonable, and I will spare you any shame 
or pain I have power to inftict, otherwise——” 

“Pray spare your threats, they do not alarm 
me; and nothing you can eay can affect my 
relationship to Mr. Hastings, or make me 
stoop to wed a man I so utterly despise as 
you. Loose my hands and let me go—you 
have had my answer!” 

“Not my final answer,” he retorted, 
allowing her to pass; and without another 
word she went out into the sunshine, his eyes 
following her savagely. “My lady! my 
lady!” he said, under his breath. “I would 
marry you to-morrow, if. 1 knew you would 
kill me before a week had gone—it would be 
such a sweet revenge upon you for your pride 
and disdain.” 

Veronica did not attach any importance 
to Lord Mansel’s threats and ravings. To her 
he seemed almost below contempt; so she 
went her way a# serenely as che could with 
the clouds so dark between her and her 
heart’s dear love. But the day was not 
destined to end calmly. In the evening her 
father sent fot her, and one glance at his 
angry face was sufficient to tel! her what sert 
of interview she might expect. 

- “What is this that Mansel tells me?” he 
began, in an ominously quiet tone. 

Fler heart beat fast against hor side, but 
she asked, steadily : 

“Will you please explain, papa/” 

“There is small need of explanation. You 
know what it was he had to say-—where is 
the use of evasion. This morning he did you 
the honour to offer you his ancient and reput- 
able name—and you not only refused, 
were mad enough to boast of your absurd in- 
fatuation. Most men would have been too 
thoroughly disgusted to urge their suit after 
such a disclosure. Mansel proves hig love 
for you by giving you yet another chance— 
you have three days in which to decide.” 

“Tf,” said Veronica, solenmly, “if he gave 
me three years for reflection, my answer 


you ashamed 
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would be still the same. Father, 1 am your 
only child, and parents naturally desire the 
happiness of their children. Surely, oh surely, 
you would not have me marry into certain 
pea! 1 T loathe and despise Lord Mansel— 
and, ‘loathing and despising him, how ‘can I 
keep the vows I should make to him before 
high Heaven.” 
yor burst into a brutal laugh. 

“At eighteen one dreams of love and its 
attendant follies; at seoeed oar one seofis 
at them, and realises that wealth and position 
are the only good things on earth. And who 
expects a, woman’ of fashion to care for the 
man whose name she bears? (Mansel is not 
worse than other men, the Galahads exist 
only in fancy—so remember that when your 
lover comes for his answer, it must be ‘ yes.’” 

“It never can be that, papa! In all things 
else I will obey you—no threats and no per- 
suasions can alter my resolve. Please let us 
say no more upon the subject!” 

had been riding, and his whip was still 
in his hand; In an access of fury he lifted 
it, and struck her once across the shoulder. 
She started, quivered through every limb, but 
did wet cry out, did not seek safety in flight 
-—amd her very courage angered him the more. 

i the blow fell—this time she did not 
even abrink ; but her face was white, and from 
out its whiteness her eyes gleamed fiercely. 
A third time the whip descended, but it struck 
her cheek now, aud left its hideous mark 
thene perhaps that, more than anything, 
recalled Lynn’ to his senses. He flung the 
—. 

“You know now,” he said, hoarsely, not 
daring to look at that proud, indignant face. 
“You know now what it is to thwart or 
offend me. If you are wise you will remember 
the lesson I have given you, and not force me 
to repeat it.” 

“TY shall remember it all my life,” she said, 
in a low, hard voice. “It is not one to be 
easily’ forgotten. May I go now?” 

“Got yes; and keep to your room until 
Saturday. You will give Mansel your decision 
then. See it accords with my wishes.” 

Quietly, slowly Veronica left his presence ; 
but when the door had closed behind her she 
flew upstairs, and, snatching up a dark hood 
and cloak, escaped unseen from the house. 

Her proud heart was aflame with grief and 
shame at the cruel indignity she had suffered. 
Her brain seemed to reel, and the pain result- 
ing from the blows she had received was 
excessive. 

She would turn her back upon home for 
ever. She had little to regret. Her father 
had never loved her, her mother never lavished 
any tenderness upon her. Why should she 
return? ‘There was only one being in the 
world whose happiness she made, and to him 
she would go. 

She can like a wild thing through the 
gardens and the park. She was not afraid 
now of the darkness and solitude, bein 
ried out of herself by her wrongs an 
woes 

On she went, out upon the lonely road, 
never patising until she had reached the door 
of Lilac Cottage. Then she tapped timidly, 
and Ralph fimself opened the door to her. 

“Veronica!” he cried, in amazement, and 
he, stretching out her hands to him, wailed,— 

7 _ me in, Ralph. I have left home-for 
ever 

Without a word he drew her into the tiny 
hall and from thence to his studio, where a 
lamp shed a soft, subdued light. 

“My darling,” he said, “what has hap- 
pened? There—-wait one moment whilst I 
vet you wine. Then, when you hive rested a 
moment, you will be better able to tell me.” 

“Do not leave me,” she entreated, as he 
was going out. “if want nothing only to be 
near you, to feel that. I am safe in your keep- 
ing. Oh, ang ool oh, Ralph! there is no one 
left me now but you!” and a little. tearless 
sob broke from her lips. 

He bent solicitéusly over her. 

“Tell me all,” he said, forcing himself to 


car- 
her 





speak ‘calmly for her sake, and with gentle 
hands he untied the ribbons that fastened her 
hood. 

As it slipped back he saw that livid mark 
across the whiteness of her cheek, and cried 
out,— 

“Good Heavens! who has done this thing?” 

She laughed hysterically. 

“It is a sign of my father’s love! Oh, 
Ralph! dear Ralph! do not look like that! 
He did not mean to be so violent. In his 
anger he forgot himself—Ralph! Ralph! I 
entreat you to do nothing rashly—he is my 
father!” and then she was kneeling before 
him with upraised hands and frightened, 
appealing face, for there was murder ‘in his 


eyes. 

He lifted her in his strong arms, he held 
her in his close embrace, whilst his breath 
came hard and fast through his clenched 
teeth. 

“He shall suffer for this—the devil!” he 
said at last. “He shall suffer for this!” and 
she clung closer to him, moaning,— 

“For my sake! for my sake, Ralph! Oh! 
do not make me regret coming to you in my 
grief! It is not by punishing him you can 
comfort me. Listen, I will hide nothing frem 
you.” Hoping in the meanwhile he would re- 
cover something of his wonted temper, and 
little by little, with many a pause, she related 


‘all that had passed, ending with a passionate 


entreaty that he would not send her away 
from him; and as she spoke the trouble in his 
eyes deepened. 

As the agitated voice died out he, holding 
her fast, said,— 

“My ae my darling! Heaven’ knows 
how gladly I would call you my wife to- 
morrew, but to do so I must commit perjury. 
You are yet a minor: and say we were mar- 
ried, you know what revenge your father 
would take upon us. You would be in a worse 


‘case than you are now. We must think of 


some other plan. Unfortunately, f have not a 
relative in the world to whom I could send 
you—and here you cannot stay. Wait—let 
me confide all to Freke. She is a shrewd 
woman, and may afford us substantial help.” 

“She hates me!” 

“She will not do so when she knows what 
you are suffering for my sake. Now drink 
this wine, and I will go to her. Oh! my dear 
one, oh! my dear one! how can I atone to you 
for all the sorrow I am causing you?” and 
he kissed her many times before he went in 
search of Dame Freke. 

At first the woman utterly refused to help, 
scoffed at the notion of a Lynn sacrificing all 
to a Hastings. But eventually Ralph’s per- 
suasions prevailed, and when she entered the 
studio and saw the lovely face so shamefully 
branded, her heart melted within her, and 
taking the daintily-clad figure in her arms, 
she kissed the girl once as sign and seal of her 
future devotion. 

“Dear lady,” she said, “Mr. Ralph has 
told me all the difficulties in the way of your 
wedding. Now, did anyone see you leave the 
Hall to-night?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what I’m going to say, I guess 
neither of you'll relish; but I can’t think of a 
better plan. You just go back to the Hall, as 
quick as you Gan, and try to get in unseen. 
In three days that ugly fellow who calls him- 
self a lord wants his answer. You keep true 
to the master, and let it be no, because by 
Saturday I shall be ready to help you, I hope. 
T’ve a cousin, Master Ralph; at least, I had 
five years back, and I ain’t ever heard of her 
death, so I reckon she’s alive. She marrieda 
fisherman, a nice, decent sort of fellow, and 
they live at a tiny village in Cornwall, called 
Pennefeather. Now, if you would be content 
to live as simple as they do, you might go 
down to them—they’d make you comfortable 
as they could; but they’re only poor folks, 
and not used to ladies’ ways.” 

“J will go!” Veronica cried. “Oh, yes! 
“ane would be better than the life they 
will make me lead at home, and I was never 





fond of gaiety,” then, suddenly, her arms fell 
to her sides. “Oh,” she said, a crimson flush 
rising to her cheeks, “I forgot. I have no 
money; my father makes me no settled 
allowance.” 

“That is my affair,” said Ralph, quickly. 
“You must let me supply your needs, and you 
are giving me an incentive to work. Not a 
word, darling—not a word of thanks! Do 
you think you can endure to spend these three 
days at the Hall?” 

“TI will,” bravely and quietly, “and at th 
close of them, if my father persists in his 
determination, how am IL to act?” 

“Why, miss,” said Freke, “ you just make 
your way up here, and we'll get you off, if 
thi®s only go right. I shall send- a letter 
to my cousin to-morrow, by first post. Her 
answer I] reach me on Saturday, and then 
we'll snap our fingers at old Lynn and that 
other fellow. Now, Mr. Ralph, take the lady 
back before anyone knows where she’s been, 
or that she’s been out at all. My duty to 
you, miss, and if you keep faith with my 
master, I'll serve you true all my days.” 

She watched them as they went quickly 
along the deserted road, sighing to herself,— 

“She’s beautiful, and she seems good, but 
oh! why couldn’t he have chosen some other 
woman for his wife? It’s hard to forget she's 
a Lynn.” 

Just on the confines of the park Veronica 
paused. 

“Come no farther,” she said. “Now, with 
so much at stake, we must not risk detec- 
tion.” 

* You are not afraid, 
questioned, earnestly. 

“Oh, no, not now that I have seen you; 
and shall so soon see you again. Good-night, 
good-night, my dear one—not good-bye,” and 
then she slipped from his embrace, and went 
towards the house; and neither of them 
guessed through what humiliation she would 
pass, what — of doubt and suspense he 
would suffer, before they met again. 


Sweetheart?’ he 


CHAPTER V. 

During the three following days, no one 
outside the Hall saw Miss Lynn ; but servants 
talked, as they will, and it was rumoured 
through Heme! Feris that she could not 
appear in public because she yet carried the 
mark of her father’s violence upon her fair 
face. 

She kept strictly to her room, seeing no one 
but the servant who brought up her meals 
and her mother who visited her every moru 
ing, and weakly wept over her, whilst she 
entreated her to submit to her father’s will, 
and drew terrible pictures of what her life 
would be if she persisted in her infatuation 
for Ralph. 

And Veronica listened, answering gently, 
but firmly. Never once wavering in_ her 
resolve, never once afraid, because Ralph 
loved her, and in his love lay her anaes”. 
So the three days came and went, on 
Saturday she was summoned to the study, 
where she found Lord Mansel waiting her. 

He ‘had not seen her since her interview 
with her father, and now he gave an angry 
cry when he saw the purple mark upon tlie 
whiteress of her cheek. 

“Who did that?” he demanded, “wag it 
he, old Lynn? I know it was, there is no 
need for you to answer. The wretched cur! 
I must teach him to respect my property, ‘for 
you are mine, dear Veronica. -Is it not so? 
You cannot ‘withstand~such love as min 
You are not happy in your home—my lie 
long endeavour s be to make all your yeare 
bright,” and in his admiration and pity for 
her he meant really what he said then. “ Give 
me your hand, sweetheart, and with yout 
hand yourself,” and he went nearer to her in 
his eagerness to possess and call her his; but 
she drew back quickly. 

“No,” she said, “do not touch me, You 
had my final answer on Wednesday. I am 
not a woman to lightly change my mind. 
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My lord, you and I can never be more to 
each other than we now are!” 

The weak, vicious face darkened. — 

“JT have sworn you shall be my wife, and I 
will keep my vow. If I cannot win you by 
fair means, T will by foul!” 

“T can well understand that the foul means 
would best recommend themselves to a man 
of your calibre,” she answered, with such deep 
disdain that the blood rushed in a torrent over 
his face and brow; and he lost all control 
over himself. 

“You have a bitter tongue,” he said, 
violently ; “ but you would do well to control 
it; for every gi 
you shall be paid two-fold when you are my 
wife!” 

“You offer me every inducement to listen 
to your suit,” she answered, coldly, and 
standing as she did, secure in Ralph's love 
and her own strength, she could-afford to smile 
at his threats. 

The smile seemed to madden him. 

“You have ferred a beggarly artist to 
me. You bli believe that he loves you for 
your beauty, and I tell you that even loveliness 
such as yours would have failed to touch 
him, had he not hoped that in winning it he 
would win back his home too. You are but 
the means to his end. When he learbs that 
if you go counterto your father’s wishes, you 
will be deprived of your inheritance, he will 
be more than content to let you go free!” 

“You have had small opportunity of gaug- 
ing Mr. Hasting’s character, and you judge 
him by your own standard of honour. He 
and I know that by my marriage with him, I 
shall forfeit all claim upon my father’s estate, 
but we are content. Please consider our in- 
terview ended, and I leave to you the con- 
genial task of acquainting Mr. 1: on with my 
decision, Allow me to pass”; but he set h 
back against the door, and, leaning forward. 
said— 

You shall go when you have heard my 
final argument. As my wife you woull be 
above reproach ; people would forget that aaril 
{ gave you my name, you wore one that was 
stained and smirched, that was hated by 
many !” 

She stood quite still, looking fully into his 
eyes; but he saw that the pale face had grown 
paler, and that the beautiful mouth was iesy 
firm than before. 

“What do-you mean?” she asked, after 
a long pause. “What stain is there upon 
me ” 


He laughed unpleasantly. 

“i will enlighten you, although Papa Lynn 
will not thank me for my pains; and your 
so-called lover’s pretty plans will be thwarted. 
For, I take it, you are too proud a woman to 
bo married for the sake of your possessions. 
This place, with all eeens to it, belo 
by right to Ralph Hastings, as pela 
knows, but none can prove. Your father won 
it from his father fraud; but being a 
lawyer, and a clever one, he man so beau- 
ly that nothing could be proved against 

im! ” 

“It is not true!” she gasped, as she sank 
upon a chair; but her voice told him how 


deeply the blow had struck home, and he went’ 


on mercilessly— 

“If you doubt y fag charge Lynn with 
these .. Let deny them, if he can! 
Why else should the families about be 
so chary of offering him their hospitality, or 
accepting his? Do you think you would be 
so well received, but that you are his heiress, 
one nny covers a a of sins? a 
_ love do you suppose that fellow Hastings 

for the hter of one who stole his inheri- 
tance, made his father a suicide, and sent his 
mother to an untimely grave!” 

“No! no!” she cried, wildly. “If you 
have any spark of manhood in you, speak the 
truth to me now.” ny 
_ “T haye done so. Do not you see how 
impossible, how ‘unnatural, it is you should 
ever be Hasting’s wife? Don’t look like that. 


and sneer I receive now | 





It was a last, card ; I would not have played | because of you. He is waiting for you dewn- 
id 


it coul have won you in any other way ; 
bat you forced my hand. 
what is my answer?” 

She rose to her feet, clasping her temples 
with ber slender, trembling hands. 


Now, Veronica, 


“My answer js still the same,” she said, drearily. 


looking at him with tragic eyes. “I would 
nob marry you now to save my life! You 
have taken my lover from me}; you have made 
me feel myself an outcast, and have taught me 


to despise the parents I have tried vainly to | 


love. Ob, I think I hate you! What 
have you left in my life? Let me go! Be 
conteut ; I will carry my shame into no man’s 
house !” 

“You will change your mind ‘pretty quickly 
when you find what a. purgatory old Lynn 
will make for you. Be reasonable, Veronica ; 
he isn’t the only man who has grown fat upon 
another’s ruin. And as my wife——” 

“As your wife 1 should be a thousand- 
fold more wretched than I am now—there is no 
more to say! Stand aside!” and, frowningly, 
he obeyed her; but, in his heart, he felt cer- 
tain of ultimate victory ; knowing her to be 
proud, not rightly guessing the quality of her 
pride, he thought, “when she has had time 


for reflection, she will only be too glad to | but 


shelter herself under an ancient and 
able name, ard 


onour- 


gance when onee she is my lady!” 


Veronica went slowly and heavily up to her | tion from me. 


own chamber. She understood now al! that 
had seemed str: m Ralph's conduct in the 
early days of them renewed acquaintance ; all 
his obvious dislike of her father. She knew 


now why the county magnates treated him | 


with a mixture of contempt and condescen- 
sion. 

She never once doubted Mansel’s statement, 
for his voice and look had carried conviction 
with them; and, alas! alas! she knew that in 
little things her father was not honourable. 
And now—well, now, for her, life was practi- 
cally over! How dared she link her lot with 
Raiph’s? In days to come, when the first 
glamour of their love was no longer upon him, 
would he not reproach her that she had lis- 
tened to. him—and, remembering his own 
stainless name, regret he had taken to him- 
self the child of shame. - She covered her face 
with her shaking hands-—she had been proud, 
but was so no longer. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I envy the poorest 
peer girl who can boast a clean name! 

ph, my Ralph! to-day you were to have 
led me into safety—one day you were to calli 
me wife; but now, but now! this can never 
be, and, with all my bleeding heart, I pray 
we may never mect again! How could I 
listen to your entreaties and resist them? 
How could I look imto your dear eyes, and 
reading the deep love there, withhold my 
cwn? Oh, my dear one! Oh, my dear one! 
1 leave you free, and may Heaven teach you 
forgetfulness of your enemy’s daughter!” 

e did not cry, the wound was too fresh 
and cruel yet. Afterwards tears would come, 
but now, not now. She could only sit and 
brood over her misery, and Ralph’s wonder- 
ful condescension in stooping to woo and wed 
her—she who had nothing of her own save the 
beauty Heaven had bestowed, and of which, 
for tph’s dear sake, she had been so 


jionately grateful. 

PeShe let A. hands fall in her lap, and gave 
herself up to the bitterest thoughts, the 
keenest woe that in all her life come to 
her. No, she would never marry now. Ralph 
only had her love, and him she dared not wed. 

“Lost! lost!” she whispered to her heavy 
heart. “Lost, my darling! I would that we 
had never met!” her chin drooped low upon 
her breast, and her face, save for that purple 
mark, was white as the magnolia about ‘her 
windows. It was thus her mother found her. 

“Oh, Veronica!” she exclaimed, fretfully, 
“ihow can you anger your father so wantonly. 
You care less than nothing what I suffer 


good | 


| 


| 


| Rew as if Was 


} 
} 
j 
" 
| 


' 


' 





Mansel has already told bim of your 
Child, for my sake and your own, be 


stairs. 
folly ! 
wise.” 

Veronica rose. 

“T will try to do thé 
v. “Do not fret, 
anger will not fall on you!’ 

Aud when she joined Elias Lynn—for a 
moment be both looked and felt ashamed, as 
he saw the mark his violence had lett upon 
her face; and there was an indescribable 
change in her that had its influence on him. 

Her former proud bearing was utterly gone, 
but in its place there was a sad dignity—as 
sal. All the fire had gone from 
her eyes, which were dark with a shame and 
pain beyond his power to uncerstand or 
fathom. 

“You have 
looking towards her. 

‘Yes; and he has received my final answer. 
Papa, you may beat me, you may kill me 
but you never shall induce me to give my life 
into that man’s keeping. Hush! Let me 
speak! This once I. will be heard! You 
have never attempted to win my love, you 
have never lavished any affection upon me ; 
though I coukl not feel a dauglter’s 
tenderness for you, I tried to honowr yon— 


right,” she said, 
ma mina Papa's 


Mansel!” he said, not 


seen 


I can afford to wait a few| perhaps the more because you were not dear 
days; but she shall pay dearly for her arro-| to me. 
| me that which takes even this poor 


This morning, Lord Manse) has told 
c onsola- 
Father! father} is it true 
that this house and all its lands are yours by 
® gigantic fraud? 

n her anguish she 
and laid her hand upon his arm. He 
her away roughly. 

“Tt is a lie!” he said, but the look in his 
eyes answered her only too truly. “ What 
motive,” he asked, huskily, “had Mansel for 
telling you this—this idle and malicious 
story?” 

“He wanted-to coerce me into marriage with 
him. But if it is true—and oh, forgive me! 
forgive me!—I feel it is—I will not marry him 
or any other—I will stay with you, and 
Heaven helping me, I will do my duiy to- 
wards you, and I shall not ver you by keep- 
ing faith with Mr. Hastings.” 

“But,” stammered Lynn, “ you are acting 
foolishly, and taking everything for granted 
that that fool Mansel has chosen to say. Of 
course he has heard a garbled version of the 
affair, and people of bis rank are always ready 
to think and speak evil of those beneath them, 
who by sheer indusiry and pluck lift them- 
selves up to their own level. Don't de rash, 
Veron‘ca. Take time, my dear, take time. 
At the end of a year you'll think differently ; 
and Mansel loves you well enough to wait. 
If not, there are others as well born who would 
be glad to. call you wife. And you really 
mean that you have seen the folly of your 
entanglement with Hastings? ‘That, is well, 
my dear!” 

He spoke and looked so iawningly, that the 
girl’s heart was filled with a great disgust, 
but he was her father, so she schooled herself 
to say, quietly: 

“T shall not marry Mr. Hastings; all is 
over between us. But I shall be glad if you 
would let me go away a little while until I 
have lived down my pain and grow accustomed 
to our disgrace.” 

« He heard her out in silence, and, perhaps, 
for the first time, he realised she was not the 
type of woman he understood and had _be- 
heved her to be. Then he said: 

“It is much against my will that you go, 
but I think it can be arranged; and in 
October your mother and I will join you. 1 
hope you will then be more amenable to 
reason. And—and,” shamefaeedly, “I may 
as well tell you, Veronica, I had no imtention 
of hurting you; but I was beside myself with 

ssion. 

“Tt does not matter,” she said, with a weary 
smile. “I wish that I could lose the wound 
my heart has received as soon as I shall this. 
I have ove favour to beg of you. De not sub- 


had.approached him, 
thrust 
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ject me again to Lord Mansel's unwelcome at- 
tentions. I will not endure them.” 

“Pooh!” with an attempt at raillery. “In 
the autumn you will have changed your mind. 
Until thea, you will be free of kis society, and 
so will learn to desire it; but he leaves here 
to-night. You will not see him again?” 

“Decidedly no,” and so their interview 
ended. 

In her own room, Veronica stood before her 
window, looking out towards Lilac Cottage. 
Had Dame Freke received her expected letter, 
were they even now watching for her coming? 
A low mean broke from wat Hay 

“ He will think me false, he will believe mé 
the true daughter of my father! Oh, Ralph! 
Oh, my Ralph! Heaven help me to bear my 
cross. Heaven grant your thoughts of me may 
be merciful!" 

A servant brought her a dainty meal. She 
sent it away untouched. Her mother came 
to her to beg her to believe as little ill as she 
could of her father, sobbmg out: 

“Tt was for our sakes did it—-for our 
aakes!” 

She shivered through all her being, but 
epoke gently and consolingly to this weak, 
shallow woman, who was content to live in 
the state her husband's dishonesty had 
secured for her, 

Then she was alone again. The sun went 
down, and still at the Cottage they waited for 
her coming. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Dame Freke had duly received her cousin's 
reply. The worthy woman would be very glad 
to receive Miss Lynn, provided the young lady 
would be content with such accommodation as 
she could give. 

So, full of hope, master and maid waited for 
Veronica’s coming ; and when it began to grow 
dusk, a vague anxiety awoke in Ralph’s heart, 
and he feared he scarcely knew what. 

“She is only waiting for the dark to hide 
her flight,” said Freke, reassuringly. “She'll 
come presently.” But the evening wore away, 
and still there was no sign of Veronica. “Some- 
thing must have happened,” said Freke, “to 
delay her. You'll no doubt get a note to- 
morrow, sir; it’s best not to run any risk of 
discovery.” ws, 

But he could not rest, and so went down to 
the Hall, and through the grounds. He hovered 
e#bout a long while, but met with no success. 
No servants were about, and, of course, if he 
made inquiries at the house he would only raise 
suspicions and effectually prevent Veronica’s 
escape. 

So until the morning he must possess him- 
self with what patience he could. It is need- 
less to say, sleep would not visit, him that 
night, and that he rose unrefreshed and 
haggard. 

Still in the hope of on he went 

> cht ut only Lynn and 
his wife were present; and his anxiety became 
more definite, more cruel to bear. 

He was among the first to leave the church. 
What had he to wait for? And just before him 
he saw one of the Hall servants. To a man 
of Ralph’s proud nature it was gall and worm- 
wood to tamper with his enemy’s dependant ; 
but necessity has_no law, and the felt he could 
not endure the heavy day without some tidings 
of his dear one. 

Perhaps her visit to the Cottage had been 
dliscovered, and she was now a prisoner in her 
room, too carefully guarded to escape him 
and happiness. He hurried after the man, 
and, thrusting a bribe into his hand, said— 

“T want you to tell me all you know about 
Miss Lynn. Is she well?. Is she at the Hall?” 

Fortunately the fellow had Sympathy with 
the luckless lovers. 

“T'd have told you that, sir,” he said, “ with- 
out payment, though I’m obliged to you all 
the same. I don’t think Miss Veronica is very 
well. We don’t see her much or often lately. 
She keeps to her room.” 





“Ts she compelled to do so? Is she a 
prisoner?” Ralph asked, quickly. 

“I don't think_so, sir. I fancy she likes it 
best, since—weli—of course, you know the 
master struck her, and she seems changed since. 
But I daresay she'll come down again now 
Lord Mansel has gone.” 

“He has gone? Thank you. May [ trust 
you to convey a note to Miss Lynn? I will 
reward you to the best of my power for any 
risk you run. I am not a rich man.” 

“T want nothing more, sir,” the man inter- 
ge quickly. “I'd be glad to serve you, 
if I can—I’m a Hemel Feris man, sir. If you'll 
get your note ready, and bring it down to the 
shrubbery about seven this evening, I'll take 
care Miss Veronica gets it. The family’ll be 
at dinner, and I sha’n’t run any risk. Now, 
sir, with your leave, I'll say morning. It 
won’t do for the old fox to see us together.” 
And, touching his hat, he hurried away in the 
direction of the Hall, whilst Ralph went home, 
a little relieved to find Veronica was well and 
had not been spitited away. 

In the evening he carried his note with him 
to the spot appointed, and, finding his emissary 
waiting, gave it into his charge. In it he 
begged Veronica to delay her flight no longer. 
He told her that all arrangements for her 
comfort were concluded, and that he himself 
would convey her to Pennefgather on the 


morrow. 

They would travel by a train leaving Hemel 
Feris at seven thirty ; and as they would not 
reach their destination until nearly midnight, 
Freke would accompany them. To prevent all 
possible chance of discovery, or any rumour 
getting abroad, that yA had flown together, 

eronica was to leave Heme! Feris by herself, 
he and Freke joining her at a little town some 
forty miles down the line. 

The note ended with passionate assurances 
of his undying love, and entreaties that sbe 
would prove her dear love to him by trusting 
her future into his care. 

The friendly footman thrust the missive into 
into her hand as she followed her mother to 
the drawing-room, and making some trivial 
excuse, she went at once to her own apart- 
ment, and with trembling fingers drew out 
Ralph’s message of love. 

Poor, proud Veronica!—no, not. proud now 
any more! but humble as the meckest of her 
sisters in her woe and inherited disgrace ! 

How could she bear to read those written 
words and refuse to listen to them? How 

could she put aside with resolute, cruel hands, 
all this treasure of love, joy, and hope, and be 
content to drag on a weary and solitary ex- 
istence? ’ 

“Ralph!” she cried aloud, in her anguish, 
“Ralph, oh, my beloved! oh, my beloved! 
knowing all, you have stooped to woo me, 
shall not I then hold you to your vows, cling 
to you, serve you, love you with all my heart, 
and all my life?” 

And then, with a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing, she flung herself down upon her knees, 
and prayed humbly and fervently that Heaven 
would teach her to do that which she so fully 
believed was her duty. 

And as she prayed the blessed tears came 
to her relief, and she did not seck to stem 
their torrent. 

Long after, when she rose, her face was 
lorified and exalted, for she had sacrificed her 
ove for Ralph’s welfare, as she believed, and 
in time—oh! yes, in time—she would be con- 

tent. 

She went downstairs to her father, the tears 
yet wet upon her lashes. . 

“Papa, you are wishful I should not marry 
Mr. Hastings?” 

“You know my opinion on that subject, 
Veronica!” 

“J have heard it; I want to obey you; but 
if I stay here longer I cannot answer for my 
submission. Take me away! oh, take me 
away to-night! ‘There is still time—I cannot 
breathe here—I dare not risk meeting him— 
I love him, and my Ibve makes me so weak, 
so weak!” 








Mr. Lynn rose impatiently. He was 
that his movements should be so hurried; 
but all the same he saw what danger he 
should incur by remaining at Hemel Feris ; 
for, at that time, he thought he would rather 
see Veronica dead than married to his vic- 
tim’s son. Had he risked ‘so much to win his 
wealth and increase it, only to return it to 
. at the last? 

“What is it you want me to do?” he 
asked; “where is it you wish to go?” 

“ Anywhere—anywhere, so that he does not 
find me! I am as weak as wax in his hands. 
And let us steal out unknown to any. I will 
dress now, and you can send on my luggage at 
your conveniencé.” 

She spoke and acted so feverishly that her 
father thought it best to humour her. 

“Very well; there is yet time to catch the 
ten fifteen train to Liverpool Street. Make 
what: preparations you consider necessary. I 
will tell you my plans on the way.” 

She had half an hour to spare—she spent it 
in writing her farewell to Ralph. At its con- 
clusion she camé down cloaked and veiled, 
and giving the note to the friendly footman, 
bade him deliver it to Ralph at noon the next 


day. 

Then she and her father stole from the 
Hall like fugitives; and not a word did they 
speak until they were well on their way to 
London. Then Veronica sad: 

“Where are you taking me?” 

“To my cousin Watkyns. She is leaving 
England to-morrow for a town in Brittany. 
It isn’t likely anyone will think of search 
ing for you there. It is an out-of-the-way 
place, pect and horribly ‘4 j but so long 
as you ve your purpose jon’t suppose 
you will mind that.” ‘ 

“T shall mind nothing now!” she answered, 
apathetically, and fell into a bitter reverie, 
whilst her father watched her furtively. 

“She will be weary of her self-imposed 
exile,” he thought, “before a week is over. 
Sarah Watkyns is the most di le old 
maid under the sun. _ Fautillaire is all but 
outside the pale of civilisation. There are no 
amusements, no available cavaliers, nothing 
in short a girl desires. I'll warrant that before 
Sarah brings her to meet us at Versailles she'll 
be — enough to marry Mansel or any other 
suitor I may choose, just to escape from the 
ye monotony of such a life.” 

he chuckled audibly to himself over 
his own perspicacity ; but his daughter paic 
not the least attention to him, being sunk in 
the depths of her own grief. 

Punctually at the time given Veronica's 
note was conveyed ¢o Ralph, an da rush of 
exultation rose to his face as.he saw the deli- 
cate handwriting upon the envelope. 

“You will let me know, sir, as.soon as you 
can, what arrangements you have made?” 
said Freke, hovering in the doorway, “ because 
I shall have a deal to do before we start.” 

“Yes, I will ring for you presently”; and 
then he was alone. " 

With hasty fingers he drew out her letter, 
and, as he read, all the light faded from his 
face, all the gladness left his eyes, for this is 
what she had written in her despair: 

“My Darling, My Darling,—You will not 
know how I linger over those words, under- 
standing well that so I may never address you 
again. When you get this I shall be far 
away, and beyond the reach of your per- 
suasions and entreaties. Oh! I hope and pray 
I am acting for your ultimate happiness, Por 
myself I care nothing. Perhaps, in the first 
moments of your bitter disappointment, you 
will feel some natural anger against me; but 
in time you will acknowledge that I acted for 
the best, and that our union could never have 

en. 

“Oh, my dear love! I know now to what 

ths you stooped when A op sought me for 
your wife. 1 understand that once was 30 


strange in your conduct towards me. How 
could you so fully and freely give your heart 
to my father’s daughter? 
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“All my life I shall thank Heaven I have 
learned how great and good the heart of man 
may be. -All my life I shall be the better 
woman because of the love you gave me. And 
yet I say forget me. No blessing could rest 
upon our union. Do not try to find and fol- 
low me. My endeavour is to hide myself from 
you until the day, which may be so far away, 
Jor which I dare not pray, when I can freely 
vive you back your own, and hold my head 
erect once taore. For the rest--for the rest, 
sweetheart, I will be true to my love so long 
as life and memory last. 

“Thank your faithful Freke in my name. 
6h, Ralph! we might have been so happy 
(ah! that terrible ‘might have been’); but 
now there is only one word to be spoken 
between us, ‘and that one word is good-bye! 
‘The blessing of Heaven attend you in all your 
ways, give you that joy and peace denied for 
ever to your most unhappy, 

“ Veronica.” 

So she was gone: Lost to him, it might be, 
for ever! She hurried into exile to save him 
from what she felt would be a calamity! Gone 
with her broken heart, and her proud, bright 
head brought low! 

Who had told her this evil and bitter secret 
it would have been his life’s endeavour to 
kide from her? 

A groan broke from his overcharged heart. 

“Oh, my dear’one! why could you not trust 
te my love and loyalty? Why must you leave 
me desolate, just when life had opened before 
me with such glorious promise! My. queen ! 
my queen! who shall comfort you in your 
distress, if not I?” 

He read again her sad, hopeless words. 
‘Chen he rose and sought out Freke, giving her 
a brief account of what had occurred, and 
when he ended the woman’s honest eyes were 
full of tears. 

“Poor young lady!” she said. “I’m sorry 
1 ever was hard to her. To think that old 
Lynn's daughter should have such a tender 
conscience! It’s my belief she’s 4 changeling. 
You don’t get figs from thistles. And now, 
Master Ralph, the question is, what are you 
going to do?” 

r 4 must find her, if I go to the ends of the 
exrth!” 

“Oh! it won’t be hard to find suth a hand- 
seme lady as Miss Veronica. People ain't so 
casy lost nowadays.” 

But Ralph was not so hopeful of success. 
He remembered, with sick dread, how many 
people disappear yearly in a mysterious 
fashion never to ‘bé heard of or seen again. 

“I will go to the station,” he said, “and 
see what I can learn there,” and he at once 
acted on this idea. 

But, alas! his questions elicited nothing but 
the fact that Mr. and Miss Lynn had left the 
wevious night for Liverpool. Street; and a 
fear struck him that even her letter had been 
reitten under coercion, only Veronica was 
uot exactly the sort of girl to be coerced. 

lo Liverpool Street he went, and- there he 
lost all trace of father and daughter, and after 
‘ingering in London three days he. returned to 
‘ind Mr. Lynn had reached home on Tuesday 
without Veronica. 

Then he went to the Hall and demanded an, 
audience with his enemy. A stormy scene 
vusued, in which he accused Lynn of spirit- 
vg his daughter gway, and demanded to know 
where he had hidden her. 

Lynn, secure in his position, laughed at and 
cpenly defied him; twitted him with his pre- 
sumption in lifting his eves te Veronica, and 
concluded by swearing the girl had seen the 
folly of their unsanctioned engagement, and 
had chosen this way to end it. 

“You are a liar!” cried’ Ralph, passion- 
ately. “You are a fool, too, to suppose that 
L would believe any statement of yours!” 

“Am T to be insulted in my own house by 
« beggarly adventurer?” retorted Lynn, in a 
puroxsym of rage. “Go while you may, or 
I swear I will have you put out of the 
place——” . 





| ner. 


Ralph interrupted him with a short, sarcas 
tic laugh. 

“Keep your threats for cowards like your- 
self,” he said. “You don't suppose your 
brutality is a secret in the village. ‘There is 
not a man or woman in the place who does not 
know who inflicted the bruise your daughter 
yet bears upon her face. I warn you, I will 


duced her to shZre my lot, and my stainless 
name!” and then he went out, meeting Mrs. 
Lynn in the wide hail. 

He would have 
but she stayed him with a quick, nervous 
gesture. 

“Mr. Hastings, you will not try to find or 
molest my daughter. It is far better you and 
she should never meet again. Her father 
would never permit her to become your 

gts 


“ When I have found her, madam, we shall 
not trouble to ask his consent,” he’ answered, 
coldly, and left her standing there. 

_—seee 
CHAPTER VII. 

The summer days were gone; the “light of 
the lily burned close to the mould,” and yet 
in all his -wanderings to and fro Ralph had 
learned no tidings of Veronica. At the close 
of October he returned to Hemel Feris to learn 
that the Lynns had gone abroad ; but no one 
could give any idea of their whereabouts, and 
what troubled him most of all was that Lord 
Mansel had gone with them. 

Not that he doubted Veronica’s love or stead- 
fastness ; but he dreaded the persecutions she 
might be called upon to bear. 

“J wish I had been at home,” he said; ‘I 
would have followed them until I found her. 
For something tells me they are going to join 
And then his funds being all but exhausted, 
he compelled himself te work long hours at 
his easel, and when his picture was completed 
it was declared his masterpiece, because into 
it he had painted all the passion and pain of 
all his life. 


joined the Lynn party at Versailles; the gir! 
was changed and aged since lest her parents 
saw her. The solitary life at Fauteillaire, the 
lack of congenial society, and of occupation, 
had told terribly upon her; and then, too, 
she had brooded much over her loss and Ralph’s 
possible anger. ; 
Her eyes were dark with her unwept woe ; 
her face was worn, and her beautiful mouth 
had a mournful curve. 

Mansel was startled when he saw her. This 
was not the sort of wife he would cioose. He 
should grow to hate that highbred, melancholy 
face if # confronted him day after day at 
et turn; and he almost said so much to 

yon. 

The ex-lawyer turned upon him with a sneer. 
“T haven't the slightest doubt that you prefer 
the dairy-maid style of comeliness; pray do 
not consider yourself in any way bound to 
Miss Lynn. I have already received proposals 
for her hand from the Marquis D’Avernac. The 
alliance would be more suitable in every way ; 
and after the expression of your sentiments I 
think it well we should part.” 
So, to her intense relief, Veronica found her- 
self rid of her unwelcome suitor. The Marquis 
came and went-; but he was a gentleman by 
nature, and in no way rendered himself offen- 
sive. He rode and walked, daily with her, 
never addressing her in the language of love, 
but taking it quite for granted that eventually 
she would accept his name, together with his 
elderly heart. 
So the days wore by and November came— 
and if Veronica was pining for news ofshome 
and lover she gave no sign. 
* 4 * * y 
“Veronica, don’t you think it high time 
your father returned? It is ‘growing - quite 
dark, and he promised to be home by three.” 





“He will come por something has 
delayed him,” said the girl, rising and walking 





never rest until I have found her, and in- | 


| 
assed her with a mere bow, 


to a window. “Ah! even now he is coming 
jup the road. No; itis the Marquis. Mother, 
}I am not equal to entertaining him to-day.” 
And she made as though she would escape ; 
but Mrs. Lynn prevented her 

“You know, Veronica, how ill at ease [ 


| always am with bim ; his manner is so haughty. 
} You must stay.” 
Jery well.” And, still standing, she 


a ¢ . 
| waited for the Marquis to be announced. When 





| she saw his face she knew something tragic 
had occurred 

“ Mrs. Lyan-~Miss Veronica—I pray you to 

be calm; Mr, Lynn hag met with an accident 

We hope it is not serious. He was thrown 

from his horse, and they are bringing him 

home. “Madame, I implore you to be 

calm,” as the wife broke out into wild screams 


and wailings; “remember so much depends 


upon you n° 


“Mother!” said Veronica, quietly, “go to 
your room; Rosine and Babette will attend 
you. Father will need my services.” 

” Shrieking and crying still, she was conveyed 


to her own apartments ; and then the daughter 
waited in absolute silence for her father’s 
coming. : 

Inexperienced in such matters as she was, 
she knew when her eyes rested upon his face 
that but few hours were allotted te him, and 
for the first time in her life her heart grew 
tender towards him. 

Gently she ministered to his needs, obeying 
all the doctor’s directions implicitly and in- 
telligently ; and when they were alone once 
more, she knelt by his side. 

“Dear father, is there noth'ng I can do for 
you?” she asked, and kissed his clay-cold 
brow. , 

“Bring your mother; before the morning 
comes I shall be gone. I want her now!” 

So (Mrs. Lynn was brought in weeping, but 
the presence of death restrained her, and she 
only sobbed under her breath as she took the 
poor, wounded head upon her breast. ; 

“Oh, Elias! oh, Elias! what shall I do with- 
out you? Never did a woman have a hetter 





Meanwhile, Veronica and Miss Watkyns had | 


husband ¢han you have been to me from the 
day you first called me wife till now!” 

“Thank you, Maria! Perhaps in all the 
world you are the only one who will regret 
when I am gone. Your future is safe, dear—I 
ean trust you with our daughter!” Then 
later, as the slow chill dawn began to break, 
he turned upon his pillows. “ Veronica, are 
you there?” 

“Father, yes; 
gently in her own. 

“Tam sorry for my sin, child, be as happy 
as you will. If he can forgive, it will be an 
easy way to right my wrong,” and those were 
his last words. 

A little jater he died. The news of his 
death was conveyed to Hemel Feris, but no 
one knew where his widow and child resided. 
Six months later his wife followed him, and 
it was rumoured the heiress was on her way to 


England. ; 


and she took his cold hand 


* * * 


One evening later in May, Freke heard a 
knock at the front door, and opening it, saw 
a lady draped in heavy mourning and thickly 
veiled. Instinct told her who it was even 
before the sweet, sad voice said: 

“Let me in, dear Freke, I must see your 
master.” 

“Oh, miss! Oh, my dear, dear thiss, you 
have come at last! Go in; you know where 
to find him,” and she pointed to the studio 
door. 

Without a word, and trembling in every 
limb, Veronica went forward, turned the 
handle and entered. 

“ Ralph!” 

And at that one word, he started to his feet, 
looked into the worn, lovely face, now un- 
veiled, and springing to her side, would have 
taken her into his embrace, but she waved 
him back a moment. 

“Wait,” she said, in a low and broken 
voice. “Leave me my strength and courage. 





I so sorely need them. Let me say what I 
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have to say, and then pass out for ever from 
your honourable life. For years I was 
ignorant of my father’s sin; he died repenting 
it. When you taught me to love you, J still 


was ignorant, and the truth, when I Jearned it, 


almost killed me. By his will I was. left, a 
my mother's death, sole heiress to his estate. 
I came as soon as I could to make restitution. 
Here, Ralph, dear Ralph? I give back all 
that was never mine by right, all that it 
would madden me to retain. Think of me 
sometimes, kindly as a woman not wholly un- 
happy, not wholly unblest, because she jas 
found work to do. Good-bye.” 

“No!” he cried, and caught her hands. 
“No, Veronicu; keep all save yourself. These 
dear hands, that dear heart, are the only 
riches I crave. Stay with me, dear!” 

She fell on her knees before him, the tears 
streaming down her pallid cheeks. 

“Be merciful. You forget whose child I 
am—forget me; marry some woman whose 
name is clean, whose forebears are honour- 
able. Not me! oh, not me! and Heaven bless 
you in the home to which you have so long 
been an alien.” 

“Veronica,” he said, solemnly, “I will 
never enter it without my wife ; only from my 
wife’s hands can I receive these great gifts. 
You are a wealthy woman, I a poor man, 
but I don’t care one atom what the world 
says of me, how often it calls me adventure: 
and fortune-hunter. I am willing to be, as it 
were, a pensioner on your bounty, if the band 
that proflers the gift is mine also.” 

“Do you mean she questioned, 
breathlessly. 

He had raised her, and drawn her to his 
side 

“T love you,” he answered, gravely. 
alone can make my life glad. 
yourself to me?” 

Her arms stole 
dropped on his breast. A little happy sob 
broke from her grateful heart . 

“My love has always been yours,” she 
whispered, “and with that, ‘all that’s mine is 
thine, laddie.’ Oh, love, love! be kind to me 
always. In all the world I have but you!” 

* * a ? 

The workd wondered a great deal over their 
marriage, but they cared less than nothing, 
being blest in their mutual love. So Ralph 
came back to his own; but he did not cease 
to labour at his easel or with bis pen. Ana 
as years went by, fame came to him, and 
Veronica’s lovely face wore a look of proud 
content ; so that women envied her, and men 
praised her beauty and gracious ways. 

But if she knew these things she scarcely 
regarded them, so blest was she in the love of 
husband and children. And Ralph Hastings— 
well, there are times when, looking on her 
beauty, thinking of all she %gnffered and sacri- 
fied for him, strong man as he is, tears of 
passionate, love and gratitude rise to his 
eyes, and his very soul is humbled within 
him, because, justly or unjustly, he ecarcely 
believes himself worthy to call her wife. 

And Dame Freke? Well, should you chance 
in your rambles to rest at Hemel Feris, be 
sure you visit the Hall, and there you will see 
a gaunt, angular old lady, dressed in rustling 
black silk,.who will give you a full and. par- 
ticular account of the Hastings family. 

She is a dame of great importance, which 
fact she impresses upon you by frequent 
jingli of her keys, and references to her 
manifold responsibilities. This is Dame Freke, 
housekeeper and friend, trusty servant and 
faithful follower. 


[THE END.] 


this?” 


“You 
Will you give 








A Mownsrnosrry.—Papa (soberly): “That 
was quite a monstrosity you had in the parlour 
last evening.” Grace (nettled): “Indeed! inat 
must depend upon one’s understanding of the 
term ‘monpstrosity.”” Papa (thoughtfully) : 
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HER MISTAKE 


By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 
Author of “ The Flower of Fate,” 
“Woman Against Woman,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXX1I. 

mg HICKTHORN was never so charm- 

3) ing as when the golden summer 
sunshine shed a glory over :ts 
rambling moss;covered parts, and 
Mm over its wide, old-fashioned 

On this late August afternoon the 
place was looking its very best. Dr. 
Gunter, pacing up and down under one of the 
vy-covered verandahs, looked about him in a 
thoughtful sort of way. The shrieks of 
childish laughter that came from the sturdy 
little chap mounted on his uncle Dick's 
shoulder—Dick grown almost into a young 
'man, so big aud strapping—did not disturb 
the doctor. He was evidently too deep in 
thought. 

By-and-by he turned, at a slight touch on 
his shoulder. 

“ Well, fairy !” he said, knitting his brows. 

“Well, ogre |!” Hope answered, with a faint 
smile. 

“ Am I] an ogre ?” Dr. Gunter asked, almost 
pathetically. ; 

Hope answered by pressing her cheek to his 
broad shoulder. : 

“ Dearest and truest of friends !” she said, 
softly. They paced up and down slowly, Hope 
looking a very slender little person in her 
black gown as she clung to his arm. Her hair 
was bunehed up picturesquely. She looked 
very dainty and very lovely; and though 
there was a sadness lingering in her eyes, and 
| round the corners of her mouth, she seemed 
| to have grown younger—more like what she 
| had been in the days before her marriage. 

“You have got something on your mind, 
Gunnie—out with it,” she said, after a little 
pause. 

Dr. Gunter wheeled round and faced her. 

“ Little hypocrite,” he declared, “as though 
| you did not know very well what was on my 














mind.” 


Hope smiled, and then looked grave. 

“IT have explained to you, dear, ‘t was im- 
possible to prevent her coming; her mother 
wishes to see her.” 

“And she wants to come, for some infernal! 
mischief or other,” Dr. Gunter growled. 
“When did you ever know my lady Brenda to 
have a good motive, eh ?” 

“You must not be uncharitable, Gunnie.” 

“But I am uncharitable, monstrously, 
damnebly uncharitable, where the Dowager 
Lady Woodstock is concerned,” and then Dr. 
Gunter laughed. ‘Gad, fairy,” he said, with 
a chuckle, “that must be a bitter pill for 
Brenda to swallow—-the Dowager Lady Wood- 


stock. Well, poor old Woodstock was to be 
pitied. Fancy having to live wita Brenda ! 
Good heavens! It is enough to send a man 
mad.” 


“J think you are hard on her, Gunnie. 
Everyone has some good points, and Brenda 
has hers, believe me. 

She keeps them pretty well hidden.” 

“She can be staunch and true—that was 
proved to us a year ago,” Hope said, in a low 
voice, 

“Jf Brenda were really in love with that 
poor, misguided husband of yours,” Dr. 
tunter answered, “she had a funny way of 
showing it. -That’s all I can say, my dear.” 

Hope sighed, a cloud had fallen, on her face. 

“J—I think—yes. I think most traly that 
she did love poor Hugh. It would have been 
better if” and then Hope clung to her old 
friend, and buried her face on his arm. “Oh! 
Gunnie, Gunnie,” she said, with a wail in her 
voice, “if you only knew how I fret, how I 
earn over the past. I must have been to 
lame. He was not all bad, as you and others 
say. Sometimes—sometimes I felt I must go 
mad, Gunnie. I—I was hard to him. I did 








“ Well, two heads upon one pair of shoulders, 
for example.” 


not make excuses. J—~” 


“Hard,” Gunter repeated, ‘drawing her 
| into his embrace. “ You hard—my poor little 
| dove,” he caressed the bent head for a time. 
a Hope,” he said, after this pause, “you are 
| breaking your promise to me. Remember you 
| gave me your word you would dismiss these 
They will do 
| are not real ; 
foolish senti- 


foolish fancies from your brain. 
you a mischief, my dear. The 
they are horn of hysteria an 


ment. You were powerless to avert what hap- 
pened. ‘With you or without you Hugh 


Christie was bound to have come to the same 
‘end. It was in his blood, my dear. He went 
the same road as his father before him—a rvad 
that led to early death and destruction. Rouse 


yourself, Hope. The Power above us, my 
dear, is your judge ; and you may rest assured 
that He knows how little you erred in your 


short and miserable married life !” 

Hope did not speak for a moment. Then 
she lifted her lovely face; tears were in her 
eyes, and her a were tremulous. 

“ You always do me good,” she said, genily, 
“my dear, dear Gunnie.” 

Dr. Gunter kissed-her tenderly, and, draw- 
ing her hand through his arm, marched on 


again. 
“Well, and what's the news, eh?” he 
asked 


“I know of none, Ho 
voice low and subdued, ti 
leok flown from her face again. 

“What about the yellow-haired 
vixen 7” 

“Dolly!” Hope queried, and then she 
laughed. “She is m Scotland just now, 
I fancy, and quarrelling as usual, with her 
mother.” 

‘Not married yet?” 

“No,” Hope said, and, somehow, she did 
not Bag quite easily. “I—I fancy the child 
is in love with someone—who——” 

“Who does not return the love !” 

“That I cannot say exactly, “Hope said, 
“it is only what I imagine. Mrs. Hyde was 
furious because Dolly refused to marry young 
Fairley. Now that he has come into the title 
he is sufficiently eligible, you see.” 

Dr. Gunter grunted. Mr. Hyde and he 
were by no means sympathetic to one another. 

“That she.should be Tom Dornton’s sister 
beats me hollow |” he said now. 

“TI heard from the Squire only this morn- 
ning,” Hope said. 

“How he hankers after that young fellow. 
By jove, fairy, I often take great praise to 
myself for having been the means of getting 
Dornton to give him that berth.” 

“Tt was like you—a good and kind action.” 

“IT was drawn to that young fellow from 
the first. What a pity he doesn’t come back 
to England! Wes hear of him deserting 
his native land, and _ settling down as an 
Indian Chief with a dozen squaws one of these 


answered, her 
bright, girlish 


little 


g : 
ope laughed rather hurriedly, and then 
looked round. 

“J-—I don’t want Dicky to tire himself. 
My Douglas is no light weight, I can assure 
vou, and he is something of a tyrant, too 
He simply rides roughshod over Mrs, Carmi- 
chael, Jecks, Dicky, and all the rest.” 

“Takes after his mother !” Dr. Gunter said 
grimly. 

Hope laughed this time,more easily. 

“Come, let us go and rescue Dick,” she 
said, and gathered the train of her black gown 
in her hand, and went down the steps. 

“T am going to write some letters. Is you) 
father anywhere about ?” 

“Dad’s in the study, fast.asleep, poor old 
dear. Don’t wake him up.” 

“I will leave that to Brenda when she 
comes.” 

Dr, Gunter turned in through one of the 
long, open windows. 

“T guessed his secret two 
said, to himself; “but, so w, I cannot 
fathom her heart. Poor little fairy! If 
I could but see you happy in! Why 


rs ago,” he 





doesn’t the lad come home ? y does he 
leave her without a word? It is a year since 
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ye closed over that r wretch. Toes 
raha know she is free ! Hie loved her then ; 
bis very face proclaimed it that evening we 
sat together in his cottage near Blairton. 
Surely she suffered enough at Hugh Christie’s 
hands while he lived ! There is no need for 
his memory to rise like a barrier between her 
and all her future happiness, whether she mar- 
ries or no. This nonsense shall be knocked on 
the head, and settled once and for all, or my 
name is not Jim Gunter !” 
a € * & 


Brenda arrived at Thickthorn later in the 
day, and her usual complement of luggage 
and attendants. She was received by Sir 
William in his cheery fashion Her step- 
father stood more in awe of Brenda than ever, 
and was by Mrs. Carmichael to her 
rooms with all due ceremony. 

Tt was remarked in the servants’ hall vhat 
Miss’ Brenda was certainly not improved in 
locks or temper; in fact, that she had grown 

‘ almost old, and was certainly ugly. 

Her heavy mourning and widow's weeds did 
not suit her. 

Her life had been a bitter one since her old 
husband’s sudden death,in the winter. It 
could scarcely have been said to nave been 
pleasant before that event, for Lord Wovwd- 
stock was furious. with her for daring to be- 
tray a secret he had given his word of honcur 

to guard, and took many opportunities of 
showing his displeasure and disgust; but wp 
to his death her social position had bern nisin 
tained. She was the wife of a well-known man, 
and as such received her due share of aiten- 
tion. After he had gone, however, Brenda 
vary quickly found a change. 

The entire family gave her the cold shoulder 
—even those miner branches to whom she had 
vouchsafed many kindnesses in a hepe of 
carrying favour with the higher ones. 

The Dewager Marchioness of Woodstock 
was, of course, always the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Woodstock; and her money could 
have been still an open. sesame to many things, 
even to a second titled marriage; Tut Brenda 
was, a8 we have seen, ambitious to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and the fact that she was 
most decidedly ostracised by her late husband’s 
family was a bitter and lasting blow. More- 
over, she was not the woman she had been. 
When death followed swiftly on Hugh 
Christie’s removal from London to Thick- 
thorn Manor a year ago, Brenda had grown 
suddenly old, and almost weary. 

Not until this terrible illness had come, and 
the grave had closed above him, did she realise 
how much a pert of herself this man had 
grown. Sho suffered most acutely—suffered in 
a sullen, resentful way. The very fact of 
Hope’s generous consideration of her feelings 
was, in itself, a grievance. She grudged Hope 
her right to be with Hugh ; she resented more 
than ever the tie that held her rival to the 
only man who had touched her heart. 

“Had he married me he yould be alive 
now,” she was fond of saying to herself. She 
nourished all her hard and unjust thoughts of 
Hope till they grew and grew into a mania; 
and now, stood looking out of~ her 
window on to the lawn at Thickthorn Manor, 
her brow grew dark, and her lips compressed 
fiercely. Hope was there on the grass, her 
black gown gathered in her hand, running 
hither and thither, a | oye una girlish figure, 
ee ne. to escape clutch of the baby 
‘hands outstretched to catch her. 

“His child 1” che muttered. “Hugh's 
child. She has that left, and she cares 
nothing; while I——” she turned abruptly 
from the windew, and threw off her heavy 
garments. 

_ Lady Woodsteck’s grief must have been 
intense when her lord died, to judge by the 
trappings of woe she wore. Here back once 
more in the old house, Brenda seemed to live 
in the past again, to dream the old dreams, to 


her step-sister—the old hatred mingled with 
the new. 
Dr. Gunter had not been wrong whea he 


distrusted Brenda's coming, for if thoughts | 


could have had power to annihilate, then 
would poor Hope have lain stretched at this 
embittered woman's feet still and cold in 
death, a victim to the meanest and most 
unjustifiable malice and jealous hatred. 


Fortunately, however, Brenda’s power for | 


harm was limited, she might annoy or dis- 
tarb, but to destroy was beyond her. “That she 
would let few opportunities of making Hope 
suffer escape her was a foregone conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXXII, AND LAST 

As Dr. Gunter had predicted to himself, 
the advent of Lady Woodstock was produc 
tive of no good results, so far as his fairy was 

concerned. <A fortnight had gone since 
Brenda’s arrival, and, to the doctor's aunoy- 
ance and anxiety, a great change had come 
over the girl, for she was still little more ;, and 
all the good her year of peace and affectionate 
care in her old home had brought about 
seemed to have become a thing of the past. 
Dr. Gunter had no hesitation in attributing 
this to Brenda’s influence. 

“Deuce take the woman ! What more does 
she want. She’s done her level best to make 
the child unhappy from the first; and now 
that Hugh is dead she can’t find much to be 
jealous of unless it is my fairy’s sweetnes« 
and beanty, und I suppose Madam Prenda’s 
vanity would permit her to be jealous of that. 
If she. remains here much longer I shall pack 
Hope off to Blairton, and in future I shall 
take precious good care she doesn’t come into 
much more contact with Brenda.” 

Hope certainly was far from well. She was 
very pale, and her large violet eyes had a 
wistful, unhappy look. 

Dr. Gunter took upon himself to speak to 
Brenda. 

*T shall be obliged, Lady Woodstock, if you 
will abstain from discussing anything con- 


nected with her past unhappiness, either 
before or with Hope. Her sensitive nature is 


only now recovering from the succession of 
troubles she was called upon to bear, anid f 
am anxious to cultivate all the clicerfulness 
must fare like other people, I sup- 
pose. You can’t wrap her up in cotton wool !” 
Brenda said, with a disagreeable smile. 

“Hope is certainly not like other people. 
There is something rare and infinitely bean- 
tiful about her nature—something which it 
is given to a very few to understand and 
appreciate. You will forgive me for observ- 
ing, Lady Woodstock. that you are not, 
have never been, one of those few |” 

A 4ush of anger rose to Brenda's 
cheek. 

“T always thought you an impertinent old 
man,” she said, rising and walking away with 
her crape-laden skirts rustling after her. 
“ Now I know it for a fact.” 

Dr. Gunter chuckled to himself, and then 
frowned. 

“She knows her hand,” he muttered; “T 
shall get fairy away. I will not have more 
mischief done to her.” Then the old man 
sighed. “Why is it life will not go more 
smoothly, and why, why does not that boy 
come back* I might see a future then. 
Now— !” Dr. Gunter finished with a shake of 
his head. . 

That evening at dinner he watched Hope 
closely. He saw at a glance that Brenda had 
discovered the morbid feelings and sense of 
remorse that had lived, and still lived, in 
Hoye’s breast. over her dead husband. 

“ And she has made the most of them, curse 
her !” the doctor said. 

The late letter-bag was brought in at dessert, 
and caused a little diversion. 

“Two for you, fairy !” Sir William called. 
Everyone rose, and sauntered into the garden. 


sallow 





conjure up the old ambitious visions, and with 
*t all came the old jealousy and dislike for 


It was growing chilly now, and autumn was 
quickly creeping on. . Hope sat down in a 
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corner of the conservatory, and opened her 
letters. One, from Dorothy Hyde, consisted 
of a few lines only to announce per arrival 
with ber mother in town, and ending with 
“And don’t be surprised, darling, if you see 
me any day. I have warned mother I mean to 
fly down to you; and, oh ! fairy, dear, I have 
some news for you--some news that I want 
you to be glad to hear, for I know you love 
me just a little, don’t you, darling 7” 

Hope smiled faintly. to herself, and opened 
her second letter, which was from her cousin 
Clare Druce, who also wrote from London. 

Hope settled herself: to enjoy this letter. 
She was very fond of her cousin, and loved to 
hear news of her happiness, of her hushand’s 
increasmg goodness, and of her children’s 
beauty. Her chair was put just without the 
drawing-room door. Inside the room Lady 
Carruthers: was sitting with Brenda, who alsc 
was ocevpied with her letters. From where 
she sat Brenda could see Hope, and she knew 
every word she uttered could be plainly heard 
by her step-sister. 

“A letter from Mrs. Hyde,” 
ostensibly to her mother, “written in great 
excitement apparently, and announcing Lord 
Gainsborough’s return at last. I suppose 
Dolly will soou be settled and married.” 

“Lor, rey dear !” Lady Carruthers said, in 
rurprise, “you don’t say so. I didn’t know 
there was amy courting between him and 
her. 

Brenda’s cheek flushed. 
it seemed to her her mother’s old vulgarity 
grew worse and worse—the result. of her long 
absence and correcting tongue. It spoiled the 
pleasure of the moment, this contrast between 
he? mother, whom no amount of refining in- 
fluence could refine, and the slender, lovely 
girl, sitting so silent and pale out beyond. 

“Tf she thinks she has done with suffering 
she is mistaken. I know which way the wind 
lies pretty clearly, and I will wring her heart,” 
Brenda said, between her white teeth. 

“Oh, everybody knew that Lord Gains- 
borough was in love with Dolly ages ago. 
That was why he was going away just—just 
al. that time.” Did a memory of her own 
weakness made Brenda’s voice falter for a 
moment ? The next it was as sharp and clear 
asever. “He seems to have been a young man 
of unusual principle, mother, who thought it 
wrong for an overseer to aspire to his master’s 
belongings ; and, of course, he was masquerad- 
ing then, and appeared to be beneath Dolly’s 
acceptance; but now——” 

Now ?” echoed Lady Carruthers. 

“ Now—est une toute avtre cliose,” Brenda 
enie,. aizly, “and Dolly is doing very well for 
herself !” 

“Indeed, and that 
ruthers agreed, heartily. “I always liked tuat 
young man, Brenda. He used to remind me 
of your poor father, and,he were so grateful 
for all we did when he was hurt, and his eyes 
were so beautiful !” 

Brenda yawned, and moved slowly into the 
conservatory, her dress of silk and jet making 
massive rustling as she walked 

“Are you not cold ont there, Hope ?” she 
called. 

But there was no answer, Hope was gone 
softly, almost silently. She had glided away. 

‘The words she had heard were sounding 
again aad again in her ears, the words she 
had read swam again and again before her 
eyes, that one sentence in Dolly’s letter wring- 
ing with sudden happmess and exultation— 
that other sentence im her cousin’s loving 
epistie, that corroborated the truth she coukl 
not realise yet. 

“No news, darling,” Mrs. Druce had written. 
“We are only here for a day en passant, and 
no one is in town, At least, I forgot, no one 
except Lord Gainsborough, whom Freddy saw 
yesterday, looking so handsome and magnifi- 
cent; but, of course, this is no news to you, 
for you will have heard from him direct. Do 
tell me if it is true that he is going to marry 


(Concluded on page 90.) 
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A DESPERATE DEED 





CHAPTER I. 

YOUNG GIRL, the daughter of a 
proud and noble race, came down 
the wide old stair of Woodville 
Honour, the seat of Sir Stuart 
Woodville, looking like a spirit. 
For she was all in white, some 
thick, seft stuff, broidered here and there 
with threads of silver, which trailed be- 
hind her in rich, full folds; and, though 
the rounded arms were covered, the square- 
cut corsage revealed the fair, satiny flesh, 
which gleamed like pearl <gainst ivory. And 
she had a cluster of glossy-leaved, crimson- 
berried holly (for it was the season that 
brought “Peace on earth to men of good 
will”) in her hair, and a quaint girdle of beaten 
silver about her slim waist, and nothing at all 
in the slender, snowy, ringless hands. 

Very good indeed was she to look at, this 
daughter of Sir Stuart Woodville, with her 
small, graceful figure, her sweet, regular-fea- 


. tured, demure yet piquant face, with its rose- 


red lips and dusky, braided hair; as charm- 
ing a woman as one could wish to see, though 
to be sure, she was hardly a woman at alli 
yet, for she was only mimeteen one short 
month ago. 

The lamps in the great hall had just been 
lighted—a handsome old hall it was, too. 

andsome is just the word which describes it, 
for, though it was neither imposing nor magni- 
ficent, it boasted a marvellous Mosaic floor 
and walls which were famous for the exqui- 
site carving of their dark oak dados. 

To the right, directly opposite the octagon 
arch, which led into the drawing-room, stood 
2 broad, low mantel, beneath which a mass of 
red sea coal burned like a bed of rubies. A 
great tiger skin was stretched before it, and 
on either side were curious, old, straight- 
backed, low-seated, Cathedral chairs. 

“ Marguerite,” she called, and paused at the 
foot of the shallow steps, just whist the light 
from a quaint Moorish lantern fell full upon 
her little, high-held head and pretty crearny 
gown. “ Marguerite, dear!” she called again. 

And still no answer. 

Warmth there was in the hall, and the glow 
of dim, brazen lamps, and silence, save for 
the crackle of the crimson fire. 

Lillian Woodville passed lightly over to the 
octagon arch, from which depended portieres 
of dull-hued tapestry. She pushed them 
apart—went in. 

The room, delightfully antiquated and fur- 
nished in the style of a century before, was 
well lighted, and here, too, a royal fire leaped 
under the queer, projecting mantel of yellow 
marble. 

By the hearth, leaning towards the friendly 
blaze, as though she were cold, a girl sat— 
crouched rather, for her elbows were on her 
knees and her face hidden in her clasped 
hands. 

“Well, I declare!” 

She dropped her hands, looking up, with 
the ejaculation, as her sister approached. 

She surveyed her coolly from head to foot. 

“You look quite—what shall I say ?—quite 
brilliant, Lily. May I ask if this style ts in 
honour of our noble guest?” \ 

The other flushed hotly at the mocking 
words. 

“You seem to forget it is Christmas Eve, 
Marguerite; that we have more than one 
guest coming to-night, and that I always dress 
for papa.” “ 

Marguerite sighed. The scornful look died 
wearily out of her face. She rose slowly. 

m Yes, of course. I didn’t mean to be cantan- 
kerous,” and she laughed. 

Lilian stood quite still, and looked at her 
searchingly Something in the laugh had 
jarred on her, so dreary it sounded, 20 bitter. 





They were sisters—twin-sisters—and alike, 
so wonderfully alike. The same small, grace- 
ful figures; the same proud carriage of the 
head; the same delicately-cut features; the 
same large grey eyes, shaded by long, dark 
lashes; the same short, pretty, mutinous 
mouths. 

But Marguerite was fairer than her sister, 
and her hair was not black, as was Lilian’s, 
but a soft and sombre brown. 

Just now, though, the resemblance was not 
so remarkable as usual, for the girl in the soft, 
white gown, with the medallioned girdle 
around her waist and the holly in her hair, 
and the full throat and bosom showing bare 
and white, looked younger and prettier than 
she who stood by the mantel, in her much- 
splashed riding habit, her hair dishevelled by 
the wind, her face drooping on her hand. 

Suddenly Lilian went up to her, caught her 
by the shoulders, turned her round, forced her 
to face her. 

“ Marguerite, what is it? What has come 
over you? What has changed you? The 
summer before last, when we came home from 
school, you were gay as a lark. You danced 
over the house from morning till night; you 
sang till you deafened me. And now——” 

“Now I am older; now I have sense. I no 
longer deafen any one, nor do I require new 
slippers as frequently as used the old 

rite ” 


a “ 

“But I loved the old Maggie best!” her 
sister cried. ‘“ You have never been like her 
since that time you went up to London to visit 
Aunt Eliza.” 

“Do you think Aunt Eliza had a depressing 
effect; Marguerite asked, twinkling her 
pretty eyes. 

“Don’t joke about it!” hotly. “Then in 
April——last. April—-you went away again, and 
you came back gloomier than ever. And now 
—now you sit over the fire, moping and brood- 
ing—yes, tae do!—without stirring, by the 
hour, And then you have Starlight saddled, 
and you rush off for a crazy ride across coun- 
try, and come home exhausted, and throw 
yourself down in your room and sleep—or pre- 
tend to-—till dawns another day of frowning 
reveries and frantic rides. And you have grown 
so hard and—and cold, and—Oh, Maggie, 
darlin, is 

The sweet, quick young voice—the protest- 
ing, impetuous speech—broke down com- 
pletely. 

Marguerite’s lips quivered. Something like 
a flush-—tender, gentle, loving—swept over her 
face; then it was gone. 

Her eyes were very clear and bright, her 
lips smiling a trifle contemptuously, when she 
met her sister's tearful gaze. we 

“I! You must be dreaming, Lilian. Your 
nerves are out of order. What thrilling ro- 
mance have you been reading? You must 
make Mrs. Allan give you some sherry and 
quinine. There is papa! I must run and dress 
for our high and mighty visitor. You dear— 
silly—little goose!” 

nd with a light kiss for each word, Mar- 
guerite gathered her long skirts in her gaunt- 
leted hand, flung it over her arm, and ran out 
of the room and up the stairs. 

“ Lilian!” 

“Yes, papa.” 

She swallowed a big lump in her throat and 
turned as he came in—a silver-haired, kindly- 
faced old gentleman, clad in irreproachable 
evening costume. 

He was erect and supple for his years, and 
his bristling brows and moustache were not as 
white as his hair. He had dim, blue eyes, an 
old-fashioned stateliness of manner, and hands 
which were patrician to the finger-tips. 

“ Where is Marguerite?” 

“Gone to dress for dinner.” 








He drew out his watch. 

“It is an hour since the carriage went to the 
station ; he should soon be here.” 

Lilian leaned over him caressingly as he sat 
in a big damask-covered chair. 

“ He is an old friend of yours, papa?” 

“The Earl? Dear me, no, child! His father 
was an old friend of mine. Why, I am sixty- 
five, and he—-well, he can’t be much more than 
a boy.” 

“}sut he is a widower, papa.’ 

“Yes, yes; but that doesn’t make him old, 
He was only twenty-one when he married, and 
his wife died within a year. He-—-— Ah, there 
he ist” 

Without was the sound of wheels—of a car- 
riage stopping. 

‘They ae 4 the front door flung open. ‘Sir 
Stuart started forward with hand cordially 
outstretched, for the Ym ieres had been pushed 
back, and a man clad in travelling attire, fur- 
capped aid snow-flaked, stood between—a 
tall, bronzed, handsome giant of a fellow. 

“Sir Stuart, of course?” he remarked, as 
he stepped in. 

‘My dear boy, yes! A thousand welcomes, 
Harold, this is one of my little girls. Lily, 
dear, the Earl of Silverdale.” 

She gave him her hand with frank grace. 

“You are very welcome,” she said. 

He looked down on her from his great 
height, his Saxon face full of warm approval. 

hat a very, very pretty little thing she 
was! So shy and yet so self-possessed. Aud 
what-a beautiful, true look the luminous grey 
eyes held! 

“Thank you!” responded the Earl. “ You 

are more than kind to let me come to you 
This is my first Christmas in England for ten 
years.” 
And just then, looking like another Lilian 
—fair, fresh, smiling, dressed in soft, dull- 
blue silk, with some exquisite point de Alen- 
con at the breast and a silver arrow in her 
hair—came Marguerite Woodville. 

The Earl started, looked from her to Lilian 
and back again. 

Sir Stuart laughed. 

“You think the resemblance marvellous— 
most people do at first. Marguerite, my dear, 
the Earl of Silverdale. But Lilian’s hair is 
black— éfite’s brown.” 

He bowed low before her. Then their eyes 
met. What was there in that careless, 
courteous glance of his to send the quick car- 
nation to Cer cheek! What was there in her 
swift, dark, sad look to chill him so subtly 
but unmistakably ? 

“By Jupiter!” he said to himself, “ if I be- 
tered in presentiments—but 1 don’t!” 

An hour later a gay party gathered around 
the glittering board. The gleam of the silver, 
the glow of the scarlet holly, the sparkle of 
the wines, were not bright as the murmurous 
compliments, the languid, brilliant wit. And 
their laughter floated merrily and. mellowly 
out into the frosty night. And blithest of alt 
were the beautiful daughters of the host. 

And little they dreamed that night was the 
beginning of Tt all--of the hope and the 
doubt, of the gladness and the sorrow, of the 
desperation which begot deceit. The begin- 
ning of a noble love, of a sin as black as night, 
of a ‘torture more bitter than death—the be- 
ginning of a mystery impossible to compre- 
hend—of a tragedy terrible to contemplate. 





OHAPTER II. 


“A happy New Year!” the Earl said. 

“A happy New Year!” she laughed back at 
him. ‘ 

The morning sun was streaming into the 
breakfast-room of the Castle. Everywhere the 
bright rays darted; over the quaint-carved 
chairs, the black-polished floor, the dull red 
walls, the daintily-appointed table, the side- 
board heavy with massive crested silver, the 
branches of holly above the mantel. the bow! 
of hothouse roses on the table—touched, too, 
the sweet face of Lilian Woodville as sbe 
dropped the damask curtain and turned from 
the window. 
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“I BELIEVE YOU,” LILIAN WHISPERED, “AND I LOVE 


How pretty she was! He had told himself 
so dozens of times, to be sure, in the last 
week, but that did not alter the fact at all. 
So was Marguerite pretty ; they were feature 
for feature exactly alike. In the dusk, or even 
were the room not very bright, a mistake as 
to identity was more than probable; indeed, 
it had often occurred. 


He was very handsome, as has been said—the 
Earl of Silverdale—-tall, large-limbed, square- 
shouldered ;'a great traveller, a splendid sports- 
man, an accomplished linguist. Add to all this 
the fact that he was fabulously, absurdly 
wealthy, and you will understand how he 
became the shining target at which ambitious 


mammas drew dheir social bow, and toward’ 


which blushing débutants sped their finest 
arrows. 


And now, after many a year of freedom, of 
serene immunity from lovers’ sighs and lovers’ 
ict gings—after days of adventure and nights 
of peril, after lingering under the shadow of 
the Sphinx, and hunting elephants in Africa, 
ani buying curios in Damascus, and revelling 


in the brilliancy of Paris—after meeting many. 
noble women and fair women, and just as. 


lightly parting from them, he had come down 
to this old castle in Warwickshire and fallen 
head over ears in love with a little, darlé 
haired maiden. whose big, grey, tender eyes 
had taken his heart by storm. 


“A happy New Year to me?” he repeated, 
coming up to her where she stood on the 
hearth-rug, and looking down on the little 
figure in the crimson cashmere afiutter with 
satiny bows. “I think you will have to de- 
cide that, Lilian.” f 
“«T" 

She looked up at him suddenly—startled. 
Then a quick, hot wave of rose swept from 
under the linen collar to the clustering little 
rings upon her forehead. 


He was nearer forty than thirty, this 
brown-eyed, brown-bearded nobleman, and if 








he wasn’t quite as florid of speech as a younger 


man might be, he was still very sincere and 
sas fervent. 

nd though Lilian saw all this, so intense 
was her surprise she was silent. 

“Perhaps you think because I have a 
daughter nearly as old as yourself I have no 
right to ask you to marry me. But there is 
one thing as true as heaven—I have never 
loved till now. It seems incredible that after 
all these years of indifference I should grow 
hot and cold at the sound of a young girl's 
voice—the touch of her gown az she passed 

. But it is true.” 

“ Yet,” she began, “ you ” 

Her heart was beating tumultously. 

What could she say? This was her first 
proposal. She was very glad, that she knew, 
and—yes, a little frightened. 

“I married—yes. I was a boy—just twenty- 
one. The marriage had been arranged by 
our parents when we were children. I liked 
her in a brotherly sort of way. I went to 
her—I had made up my mind to tell her the 
com must be broken. Her mother said 
she was very delicate—the shock might kill 
her. I saw her, however, and she--ob, | 
hate to say it!” turning impatiently away 
to the window, and stalking back again, “It 
sounds so like a cad; but—well, I saw she 
cared for me, and I could say nothing. We 
were married. She died within a year.” 

Silence, save for the crackling gossip of the 
fire in the grate. 

The girl glanced up. He was regarding her 
gravely. 

She moved forward a step. 

“I believe you,” she whispered, “and—I 
love you!” 

“ My darling!” he murmured. 

“Hark! there was a rap at the door.” 

“Come!” ‘Lilian called. 

She walked forward. ph ia 

“T was told to give you this, miss,” one of 





rour" 


the maids said, holdin a grayish, greasy- 
looking envelope. 

And then she disappeared. 

Lilian looked doubtfully at the missive. It 
bore no address. The odour it diffused was 
unpleasantly suggestive of the stables. 

She opened it, took out the half-sheet of 
peper it contained, and the following, 
scrawled in pencil :— 

“ Marguerite,—Meet me at the vakont lodge 
to-nite. Bring me what I want. or I will 
strike the Earl for a hundred. “I'would 
worth that to him.” 

What did it mean? What 
Heaven was it all about? 
write to her sister in this fashion? 

nerite, who had always been so 
Fitien could not understand it at all. 

The blood had gone back to her heart with a 
rush. She stood there in the golden morning 
sunshine, quite still and rigid. 

The Earl’s voice roused her. 

“ Have you had bad news? You are white as 
a ghost, dear. Can I help you?’ 

“No, no!” crushing the letter 
pocket, and forcing her pale lips to 
“ Nothing of importance. A! 

How glad she was to see Miss Tenuyson’s 
saucy blonde face! It was Marguerite’s secret, 
she told herself, feverishly. Not hers—not the 
Earl’s—only Lovraine’s. 

“Down before me, Lilian! Happy new 
year! Good morning, Sir Stuart. I’m hungry 
as a hunter; and where is Marguerite?” 

A quick step came along the ha! 

“Talk of angels! I’ve been for a walk, while 
all you lazy folks are dozing. How do you feel, 
papa? A happy new year, Aunt Clara,” 

She was looking very brilliant and pretty, 
her cheeks glowing, her eyes sparkling from 
her brisk walk in the frosty air , 

She took off her bird-breasted hat and kid 
gloves, and sat down to breakfast in her trim 
walking costume of golden-brown cloth and 
fur. 
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There was quite a gay party gathered at the 
Castle. An Indian officer home on furlough ; 
an Australian heiress, visiting for the first time 
the country of her parents ;_ the Major of a crack 
London regiment ; a wealthy Irish widow and 
her bewitching little daughter. The merriest 
of them all this bright New Year’s morning was 
was ite Woodville. Lilian watched 
her furtively, half-fearfully. 

She was so full of moods of late ; now silent, 
sullen, full of bitterness ; again—and this cer- 
tainly seemed like acting, it was so extreme, 
capricious, excitable—jesting, laughing, an- 
swering every sallyof wit with a flash of 
humour or of satire, “ sharp and keen as steel.” 

“J want to speak to you, Marguerite,” said 
Lilian. 

It was an hour later, and the sisters stood 
alone in the upper hall. 

“Come into my room. Well?” 

Lilian put her hand in her pocket, drew out 
the note. 

‘Another blunder because of ‘our likeness, 
dear. The servant who gave me this-evidently 
thought she was giving it to you. I did not 
know--I read it.” 

Marguerite crimsoned.. She snatched the 
paper—glanced over it. 

*“ What are you going to wear to the Hazel- 
tines’ ball?” 

Lilian was thunderstruck. 

“ Marguerite!” 

“TY asked you what you were going to wear 
to the Hazeltines’ ball?” 

“But that note!” Lilian protested, feelin 
cold and choked. “ Who wrote it—who dare 
write so to you?” 

Marguerite’ laughed, the low, bitter laugh 
her sister had come to dread. 

“Don’t you think that is my affair? I do. I 
would advise you to wear pink. I’m going to 
try and get a sleep now. was up betore six. 
So, hoping you will pardon the abrupt termi- 
nation of this audience * 

She pushed her gently into the hall and 
locked the door. 

Lilian stood aghast. Marguerite had never 
acted so—never! Was she crazy?” 

Her eyes filled with tears of fright, morti- 
fication, dismay. She ran downstairs, caught 
=P a shawl, hung it oyer her head, hurried 

+n the library, opened a side door leading 
into the garden, s own the steps and across 
the snow to a little Chinese pagoda which had 
been her favourite retreat since she was @ 
child. 

She wanted a place, time, chance, to think 
it out. No one would disturb her there. It 
was a lovely day for the first of January, blue- 
skied, sunshiny, almost warm. 

She sat down at the round table, laid her 
arms upon it. Her head, shrouded in the 
scarlet shawl, dropped low. 

Who could have written that note? Did it 
explain all that was mysterious about Lorraine 
of late? She was too young to ave had any 
lovers, admirerg even. Wait! 

Vividly—a very glare of light—a recollection 
flashed upon her. 

On their return from school, their father had 
iven each a fine saddle-horse. And the 
iveried wr who had ridden at a respectable 

distance behind them, he had seemed to adore 
Marguerite. But, phsaw! he would not pre- 
He was very handsome though, tall, 
brigandish-looking, with a black 
moustache. And once she had seen him pick 
up a flower Marguerite dropped, and once she 
saw him kiss the glove caught upon the pom- 
mel—while Marguerite ron aot not to see. 
Oh, a stream of horrible doubts, memories 
rushed in upon her. 

“Did you get my note? I’m stone broke, 
I'd « deuced sight rather have you than the 
¢ash, but-———” 

Lilian started violently. In her absorption’ 
she had not heard the step, till a hand closed 
fiercely on her shoulder, an insolent yoice 
spoke in her ear. 

She sprang up, white with anger, quivering 


. in every nerve, 





Before her stood a man attired in the livery: 
of a groom, corduroy knee-breeclres, light coat 
with crested buttons, and jockey-cap; a dia- 
bolically good-looking chap, brown-skinned and 
flashing-eyed. 

“What do you want?” she panted. 

She was not conscious she spoke at all. 

“ You! ” 

Just. one word, but brutally said. 

As she flung back her head, the lightning of 
her indiesont eyes oe pug | over him, the 
shawl she wore slipped to the floor. 

“The deuce!” he cried. 

He fairly aa backward. The next in- 
stant he was bowing before her, abashed, hum- 
ble, full of - penitence. 

“You must forgive me—I did not know it 
was you, Miss Lilian!” he stammered, apolo~ 
getically. 

She od coldly. 

“ Got ” 

He skulked away 

She hurried home, her cheeks on fire, her 
brain in a whirl. 

The fellow thad not said for whom, he had 
mistaken her. There could be only one, for 
had he not persisted in his error even when he 
had seen her face? And = he <a te hit a 
speak so to Marguerite, her proud, lovely 
sister? Oh, the thought was terrible! 

But she must meet and mingle with her 
guests, and tell the nervous incapable aunt who 
lived with them absolutely nothing, and look 
forward to the evening with consuming dreact. 

She could hardly think of her own sweet: 
love-dream—her gallant betrothed. 

Poor Marguerite! how had she put herself 


in this man’s power? Once she went to her | 


sister's door and knocked. aba 

“Let me in. It is only I—Lilian.’ 

And back came the sweet, mocking, drowsy 
voice : 

“T am asleep. 


away!” 

The Earl of Silverdale, meeting his affianced 
in the corridor, remarked her pallor, her sup- 
pressed excitement. 

* “Qome for a drive, darling. I haven't had 
a chance to say a word to you vet.” 

She gave him a look full of love, but drew 
away her hands. 

“No, no—not now! My head aches.” 

And she hurried away. He did not see her 
again for some hours. 

He rode into the village to post some letters 
and visit a friend. 

When he returned the yellowish winter dusk 
was lying dim and cold over the abbey park, 
and above the stars were glimmering out, 
frosty and golden. 

He went up the shallow, dragon-guarded 
stone steps to the great doors. He turned a 


Please don’t wake me. Go 


handle. jelded. He was in the vestibule. 
“TJ don’t hear the clink of china,” he con- 
sidered. “ Kettledrum must be over.” 


And sure enough when he opened the other 
door and passed into the hall, he saw that it 
was deserted. : ‘ 

Those who gathered there every evening tosip 
their fragrant souchong tea had vanished to 


The lamps were not yet lighted. The fire 
had burned down and glowed dull and ruddy. 

He went on down the hall, his riding boots 
making a tremendous clatter, when he noticed 
a figure sitting in a queer, three-cornered chair 
near the hearth and just out of the reddish 
disk of light. 

He stopped short. 
glad leap. se 

He knew her now. There was no mistaking 
the slender little figure in the trailing white 
gown, the dainty, stag-like head. “ 

She had missed him. She was waiting to 
have a word alone with him—his dear little 
love. 

She glanced up as he strode toward her, 
looking gigantic in the dim light. 

Bareheaded, fur-coated, he stooped, caught 
her hand in his. 

“TI wonder if you know how I love you?” 
he whispered, passionately. “Can it be only 


His heart gave a great, 





| 








one week ago I saw you first? 


It seems as 
though I 


always known you—always 


loved you. Why, I’ve been haunting tie 
i in your window, and losing my head 
w 


en you sang, and touching a book becaus, 
ou laid: it down—in short,” with a low, 
hapoy laugh, “making a most thundering 
idiot of myself. And you—I wonder if you 
care for me at all,.you little white witch?” 
She rose. What was he saying’? The fire 
light and the shadows danced fantastically be- 
fore her. Life, reason, seemed slipping from 


her, . 
Overwhelmi clear, dazzlingly clear, one 
fact alone sock es he loved her. 

“How much?” he entreated, quizzically 

The words which Shakes has put in 
Mark Antony's mouth-eame to her. 

“There's beggary’in the love that can he 
reckoned!" she quoted, hoarsely. 

She remembered nothing except. his pre- 


nce. 

“And,”: lower still, “you Jove me like 
that?” 

Was she going mad. 

“With all my heart and soul!” 

He caught her in his arms. 

ak lave, my own, my little Lilian |” 

“ Lilian!” - 

With a stifled shriek she tore herself free, 
rushed along the hall, flashed lightning-like up 
the stairway—vanished. — 

a Blankly the Earl of Silverdale looked after 
er. 

Then, thunderstruck with comprehension, 
consternation, he ground an oath between his 
teeth, 

“ Marguerite !* 








™ CHAPTER ITI. 

Tink-a-ling-ling-ling ! 

“There's dinner!” cried Bessie Tennyson, 
gaily. “Oh, blessed sound!” 

“* We may live without love. Whatis passion but 

pining? 
But whereYis the man who can live without 

dining ?,.” 


quoted Sir Stuart, solemnly. 

“Very. true indeed!” nodded Aunt Clara. 
parey. “And I do wish the children would 

e more prompt. Yesterday the fish was just 
a shade overdone.” 

Sir Stuart laughed. His sister’s pet weak 
ness was a good dinner, and he knew it. 

They were all gathered in the long, low, fire 
lit, waxlight drawing-room, old-fashioned as 
to furniture, as has been said, but given an 
air at.once homelike and attractive by its 
rich curtains and portieres, its wide-cushioned 
window seats,. its brass-tiled hearth—:more 
than. all by the cheery fire which galloped 
gloriously .up the chimney. 

“Here is one of ‘the children!’” laughed 
Major, Murray. 

Lilian—yes.. But Harold, Earl of Silver 
dale, took a second look to make sure, and 
then drew a long breath, 

“ By Jupiter!” he said to himself, recalling 
his enormous blunder of an hour ago, “a man 
had better use his eyes in this house, or he'd 
find himself marrying his sister-in-law, in 
stead of his sweetheart, thereby becoming hi: 
own brother-in-law, instead of—blest if I cai 
say what!” 

His eyes, amused, perplexed, adoring, met 
those of his betrothed, 

She flashed him a glance and a smile. 

How well he looked in evening dress! [ts 
inky blackness brought out more boldly the 
golder’ lights in his beard and hair. 

On the breastplate of snowy linen which 
fashion demands blazed a bit’ of blue flame, a 
sapphire of purest lustre. 

“ Where is Marguerite?” Sir Stuart asked 

“Oh, she asked me to make her excuses!” 
Aunt Clara said. “She is suffering with neu 
ralgia, and unable to leave her room. It is too 
bad, too,” she added, plaintively, “as I know 
we are to have vol-au-vent for dinner, and 
that is one of her favourites.” 
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Harold felt immensely relieved. He had 
been dreading the meeting—actually dreading 
it. 

Dinner passed off successfully. 

Thrilled by the strange happenings of the 
day, by the presence of her lover—excited 
by strange, vague fears for Marguerite, re- 
membering the contents of the note—Lilian 
talked and langhed, and parried skilfully, and 
with spirit the conversational lances levelled 
at her. 

Her father looked at her in amazement. 
Usually Lilian was rather quiet. He did not 
know that she was endeavouring to keep in 
check her irritating uneasiness concerning 
Marguerite. 

Major Murray quite lost his heart to her 
that night. And she was a picture, to be 
sure, with her round, white throat and sweet, 
flushed young face, blossoming up from the 
rich velvet dinner dress, which was just the 
colour of a Jacqueminot rose. 

Once more in the drawing-room, she went 
directly to the window and pressed her face 
to the pane. 

The stars had clouded over. It was begin- 
ning to rain—a slow, cold rain, which fell 
like sleet. 

She turned away, went out into the hall, 
up the stairs. 

The smell of cigar,smoke reached her from 
the distant dining room, and she could hear 
the clink of glasses. 

At Marguerite’s door she paused, knocked. 
No answer. 

She pushed it open—passed in. 
deserted. 

The waxlights burned brightly on the 
dressing table, though the fire on the blue- 
and white hearth had died down. A silken 
scarf lay where Marguerite had thrown it; 
a book on the floor: -a tiny malachite clock 
ticked on the mantel. The air of desolation, 
thongh, was terrifying to Lilian in her intense 
nervousness, 

Marguerite had gone to that rendezvous, 
then. She had responded in person to that 
impertinent note; in the cold, in the rain— 
Lilian could hear it beating against the win- 
dows now. And she—the sister who loved 
her—she must not follow her. Marguerite 
would think she was spying. Oh, the inaction 
was maddening. 

She twisted her hands cruelly together as 
she paced the cozy nest of a room up and 
down. 

What was that? A step running lightly up 
the back stairs, along the corridor—the swish 
or wet garments. 

The door was flung wide open. Mar- 
guerite appeared, recoiled at the sight of her 
sister, then shut the door and came boldly 
forward, P 
._ “Don’t devour me, dear,” she-said, laugh- 
mgly. “I’m not good to eat.” 

For Lilian was staring at her, dismay and 
doubt dimming her eyes. 

And rio wonder. Her clothes were drenched; 
her hair had fallen over her shoulders—heavy 
with rain, it glistened in the waxlight; her 
cheeks crimson, her breath coming pantingly, 
as if from running. 

“Marguerite!” She came up and clasped 
her arms about her sister’s neck. “ Where 
were you? with whom! Oh, darling, what 
is wrong with you?” 

Pa Take care—I’'m wet—you will spoil your 

P8s ! 

But Lilian only held her tighter. 

“ Marguerite, for our mother’s sake!” she 
pleaded. ., 

With gentle decisiveness the other pushed 
her away. 

“My dear child, I shall never get dressed 
at this rate,” hurrying off her wet attire as she 
Spoke, “and I must go downstairs. It is New 
Year’s night, you know, and we always have a 
dance on New Year’s night. Here, help me on 
with this, My ne ia has disappeared, 
thanks to my walk! There now hand me my 


It was 








bronze slippers. Just wait till I twist up my | 
hair. Now my dress; no jewellery. Come!” 

Lilian looked at her, breatiiless. 

What manner of woman was she? 

never known her at all til! now? 
_ For, except that her cheeks were more glow- 
ing, her eyes more dark and brilliant than 
usual, she looked as she did every evening— 
fair, serene, artistically clad. 

Her gown was of lace, black and clinging, 
with just a glint of crimson showing here aud 
there as she walked 

Feeling dumb and dazed, Lilian 


Had she 


followed 





er. 

At the head of the stairs Marguerite turned, 
put up both her hands, took her sister’s fac 
within them, kissed it once, twice. 

“ There is one kiss for you, and one—for the 
future Countess of Silverdale!” 

And then while Lilian stood still as stone, 
incapable of movement, more bewildered than 
ever, Marguerite ran lightly down the broad 
steps into the brilliant drawing-room, and her | 
laughter came sounding up the stairway, ring- 
ing and sweet. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Ts the bride ready?” 

“ Almost.” 

“Did any one see my fan?” 

“With Lady Patmore's compliments.” 

“Just the day for a wedding.” 

“ Perfect—-yes.” 

Hither and thither they flew like butterflies 
the merry comments, questions, suggestions. 

And it was just the day for a wedding, this 
beautiful morning in June; for everywhere 
was sunshine, warm, glowing, and golden, 
over the rambling, ivy-covered old abbey, the 
smooth green lawn, the low hedges, “white 
with hawthorn--everywhere sunshine and 
roses and the delicious freshness and fra- 
grance of early summer. 

Every door about the Honour stood ajar. 
Within all was commotion, excitement, for the 
house was packed with guests wherever one 
could be disposed of, and 

“The lovely London lafies trod 
The floors with gliding fet.” 

An event of no trivial interest was the wed- 
ding of to-day. Not only was its importance 
acknowledged in the great world of fashion. 
The political position of the groom, his wealth 
and social standing, gave it peculiar and wide- 
spread significance. 

The merry bustle grew louder; carriages 
rolled up the avenue. The coachmen had re- 
ceived their favours. The party was assem- 
bling in the hall. 

Sir Stuart, calm and high-bred as asual, had 
come out of the library. And now the vix 
bridesmaids-—-among them (Marguerite, all in 
pink silk and pearls—came trooping down. 

And now the bride! in snowy, glistening, 
trailing satin, simple to severity despite its 
richness ; orange-blossoms in the dark hair, 
white roses in the-little, kidded hands, a veil 
of fragile and priceless Honiton lace over all. 
Not a speck of colour about: her save the wild 
rose tint in her cheeks, the crimson in her 


ps. 
‘She made as lovely a bride and as sweet as 
a poet could dream of or a king desire. 

“Happy is the bride the sun shines on!” 
laughed Bessie Tennyson. 

“My little Lilian, all joy go with you!” her 
father said, as he kissed her 

And then they were crowding out on the 
broad steps—gentlemen in the gravity of 
broadcloth, in the military splendour of scar- 
let. gold-laced uniforms ; ladies clad in all the 
dainty, brilliant hues, the rare laces, the 
gleaming jewels of which a marriage of such 
celebrity authorised the display. 

The carriages were filled; sped.on, At the 
little village church, gay with flags and ban- 
ners and greenery without, banked and car- 
peted with roses within, Lord Silverdale 
awaited his bride. 

A flutter, a silence, a simple, solemn cere- 
mony. Then, with burst of musie and mad 





ringing of bells, the Earl and Countess of Sil- 
verdale passed out into the flooding sunshine, 


the cheering multitude, and were dridn back 
to the Abbey. 

“I have only one regret to-day, Lilian,” 
said her husband, as they turned in under the 
arch of roses which spanned the gateway— 
the absence of my daughter.” 

How odd it sounded! 

“TI did not urge her. She has the eccentric, 
perhaps natural, prejudice girls feel on such 
® subject, and I am ashamed to say [ am 
almost as great a stranger to her as are y« 
She is devoted to the sisters with whom she 
has passed her life, but when she comes home 
for good next year, she will learn to love you. 
She cannot help it, sweetheart.” 

A very brilliant wedding ‘breakfast! Never 
before had the old dining-room echoed to such 
musical laughter, such sparkling wit. Toasts 
were proposed, ¢ ee corks popped ; mer- 
rily gurgled the golden wine into the shallow 
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And then the carriage came round. The 
bride went to change her dress, and came 
down habited in soft dove-grey, from the 
plumed hat to the trim, kid boots 

Good-byes were said, a hundred last words. 
spoken, the carriage was entered through a 
storm of rice. 

Bessie Tennyson’s pink satin slipper just 
missed the bridegroom’s head, and they were 
whirled away down the avenue, Lilian looking 
back with a face sweeter than ever, because 
just a little tearful. 


“ Letters—for me?” 

The beautiful daughter of the Earl of Sil- 
verdale turned from the window of the Belgiam 
convent school at sound of the nun’s light step 
—a tall, slender girl, with the air of a prin- 
cess. 

“Yes, dear; two-—four 
you were away at Lucerne.” 
" “Ah, yes. I wrote papa I was going there 
with the family of a school friend, but told him 
to write here as: usual. I did not think we 
would be gone so long.” ; 
Long!’ The little, black-robed, white- 
coifed sister stood on tip-toe to pat affection- 
ately the girl's fresh cheek. ‘Indeed, it 
seemed years without you. The convent 
always is lonely in vacation, but it seems 
doubly so when you are not here.” 

“Thank you, Sister Therese!” 
smiling. ; 

“ And now I must go away and let you read 
your letters in peace.” 
“ And she bustled off. ; 

School had just reopened. This was the 
recreation hour. From the playground below 
came the boisterous clamour of young voices, 
the silvery ring of young laughter. | 

The sunset light was streaming into the 
deserted study hall as Lady Iva Romaine 
leaned by an open casement and read her 
letters. 

From whom was this, addressed in a pretty 
foreign hand? Ah! the proud lips were com- 
pressed for a moment. a bi 

“From my stepmother!” she said, 
bitterness. 

But as she read it, all the dislike, the resent- 
ment, died out of her face. 

“T am young--not much older than your- 
self, dear,” the letter ran, “and very ignorant. 
But I hope, I know, we shall be happy to- 
vethéer. T would have gone to see you before 
this, but knew you were travelling with 
friends. I love you already for your father’s 
sake. Won't you come home soon and give 
me an opportunity to love you for your own! 

Below, the noisy . merriment grew till 
louder. But the girl in the schoolroom heard 
it not at all, as she stood lost in thought. 

She had dreaded the thought of a stepmother. 
But perhaps she would cling to her after all. 
The letter was everything that was kind, sim- 
ple and sincere. 

Look at Iva as she stands there—a good 
long look. 

A marvellously lovely face that, clear cut as 
a cameo against the rosy sunset light; a very 
proud face, too. The pearl-face forehead clus 


They came while 


she said, 


with 
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tered over with soft, golden rings; the 
straight, pretty nose, and round, dimpled 
chin; the wonderful, luminous eyes, so darkly 
blue as to be almost black; the geranium-red 
mouth, with the short upper lip and gleaming 
teeth ; the satiny cheek, with its pink, flicker- 
ing bloom; the swift, radiant smile—ah, no 
wonder the convent seemed dull and sad when 
she — away ! 

Night fell. The lamps were lighted. Stud 
‘hour passed. It was tens tor soigees, then bed. 

Two hours later. The great building was 
dark as the grave—just as silent. See! a 
reddish glow on the anes floor. Bright— 
still brighter! It crept inward, upward. It 
coiled around the pillars; it writhed along the 
floor like a snake; it crept up the stairs 


stealthily, a it licked the balustrades ; 


it began to belch thick, black vapours. 

Hark! with what a queer, crackling sound it 
stole on. And now it had reached the second 
landing. 

The breath from an open window fanned it. 
Ii sprang to the doors, it rushed forward with 
a sudden roar, fiercely; furiously, luridly it 
leaped upward. 

“Fire!” 


Some one in the streets sent the frantic cry 
outshrilling. , 

Bells outpeated ; men came hurrying to the 
spot; ladders, water—all necessary aids were 
at hand in a. twinkling. 

Aroused so suddenly, terribly, still half 
dazed with sleep, within all was confusion. 
But out of the disorder grew system—out of the 
panic a certain desperate quietude. 

‘The nuns formed their pupils in the regu’ar 
file, and calmly gave the necessary orders. 

Out on a back porch, down an exposed stir- 
way, two and two they went. Once in the 
great square below, the superioress began to 
count her flock. 

“Sister Augustine,” she cried—‘ she is not 
here. - Nor Iva——-Lady Iva Romaine! ” 

And just then a wild cry went up from the 
excited crowd. 

For high above them, at an arched window 
of the old grey building, now hidden by smoke, 
now clearly revealed by flame, looked a girl's 
white face. 

“‘Tva—it is Iva!” cried the Mother Superior, 
in terror. “Save her—quick, the stairway!” 

But even as she spoke, with a roar, a crash, 
a black cloud of smoke, the stairway 
fell. 

Then uprose one cry: 

“Ladders!” 

With magical quickness they were brought 
and placed against the building. A man as- 
cended—retreated. Another succeeded him— 
fell back. 

“Tt is no use!” he shouted. “No living 
thing can pass through that fire!” 

It did look terrible, flinging from every 
window its ragged, crimson banners. 

“Stand back, you cowards!” The words 
rang through the surging masses, over them, 
clear and commanding as a bugle blast herald- 
ing war. “ While you chatter your cowardice, 
a life in is peril!” 

There was a tumult in the crowd. It parted 
to let a man through—a strange figure, 

Instantly they knew he was one of the guests 
from the great. masquerade ball being held that 
night, for he wore the dress of an Italian noble- 
man of bygone days, all white and rose satin, 
with clinking sword and plumed hat, and 
buckles giittering with jewels. 

He flung coat and hat to the ground, rushed 
to the ladder, began to swing himself up-—-up! 
Just above him the flame tore out goldenly. 
#till on—up. 

The multitude watched him breathless. He 
seemed to possess the strength and skill of an 
acrobat, the lithe sinuousness of a tiger. 

Still bravely on! A cheer uprose as he 
reached the window where the two women 
etnod. There seemed to be some dispute. 
Finally he lifted out the smaller figure, began 
his descent. Down at last—burned, begrimed. 

Kindly hands grasped his burden. They 





strove to hold him—to reason with him. He 
shook them off, as a dog who shakes his ears 
when he leaps from the water to the land. 

Again he sprang for the ladder, again he 
clonbened upwards, again he reached the case- 
ment. The girl he had come to save was lying 
against the window-pane, quite still 

He called. She did not move. 

He jumped into the room. A beam had 
fallen on her arm, pinioning her to the floor. 

Below the understanding that something 
was wrong above spread, gained ground. — 

“Come down,” they yelled, “or you wil) 
both perish!” 

For ever fiercer, brighter grew the monstrous 
yellow tongues which lapped the old convent 
in their frantic embrace. 

He worked—good heavens, how he worked! 

He tore at the beam—he dragged it—he put 
forth all his leonine young strength to move it. 

His skin was cracking, his lips parched, his 
eyes starting from their sockets; but still in 
the awful sound of falling timbers, in the 
fearful heat, the smoke, the glare, he strug- 
gled on. ? 

One last. tremendous effort, which strained 
every muscle, every nerve, and sent his blood 
throbbing to his temples—one gigantic magni- 
ficent effort—-and the heavy beam was lifted 
and flung aside, ° we 

To stoop over the insensible figure, lift im 
his arms, step through the sash out. on the 
ledge, was but the work of a moment. Would 
he reach the ground in safety’ 

The ladders were charring, burning.’ 

Down—slowly down. And-the vast con- 
course held its breath, as, bearing his uncon- 
cious burden, himself tottering, half-blinded, 
slowly, painfully he came. 

They noticed that he hid the girl’s face on 
his breast as he staggered where the flame 
was thickest. 

Below the second story! Sure they were 
safe now. 

From a thousand throats uprang a delirious 
ery ef joy. There were wild shouts, waving 
handkerohiefs, then silence. For, with an 
ominous, creaking sound, the ladder had 
snapped—fallen. 

* * * 

When the Earl of Silverdale arrived in Bel- 
gium, in answer to the telegram sent him, he 
found his daughter lying very quiet, and white 
and beautiful. Her arm had been broken in 
the fall—otherwise she was unhurt. 

“Why, you are a woman, dear!” he cried, 
in amazement. 

It was over a year since he had seen her. 
She smiled faintly. 

‘** How did you leave my—-my mother?” she 
asked, 

He brightened at the word. 

“Not very strong; but very happy, fearful 
because of your accident, but rejoicing in the 
hope of having you home soon.” 

And then he went on to. tell about her—her 
beauty, her goodness, her gay, gentle, loving 
ways. He was so very much in earnest he 
touched his daughter deeply. 

“I suppose I must fall down and worship 
her, too, if she is as lovely as all that.” 

He laughed lightiy, tenderly, and bent and 
kissed her. 

“ And now I must find this young hero who 


$7 your life, dear. Whois he? Where is 
he ? . 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“Don’t ask me. Ah, here is Sister Therese 
—ask her!” 

And he did. 

The brave young man who had saved Sister 
Augustine’s life and Iva’s. He was in the 
hospital. Rather badly burned, yes. And 
with a dislocated shoulder and broken wrist. 
Would monsieur go to him?—well 

When, the next morning, the Earl of Silver- 
dale called on his daughter his fair, handsome 
face was full of excitement. 

“T know him, Iva—just think, I know him 
well!” 

The golden head turned towards him. 

“Know whom, papa?” 





“Your rescuer, dear—the brave boy who 
saved you. His estates in Sussex join ours, 
He is very wealthy, very noble, and the hand. 
somest lad you could see in a day’s ride!” 

“ His name?” 

“Lionel Curzon.” 

She turned wearily away. After all, what 
interest did it hold for her? 

But many months were not to pass before, 
looking back, she would recollect where she 
had first heard the name. The hospital ward 
with its rows of snowy cots, the dark-rohed 
sisters, the subdued light, the silence, and her 
own ennui and indifterence. 

But just then there eame te her no inkling, 
no premonition, that the name she now 39 
coldly heard would one day thrill her, ani 
set her heart beating madly ; no presentiment 
that it would come to be the dearest in a1! 
ine great wide world to her; no faintest idea 
nor shadow of forewarning that she would 
come to dread the owner of the name—to 
fear, pity, scorn, condemn him, the while- 
oh, the strangeness of it all!—the while she 
loved him dearly. 





CHAPTER V. 

“ Do sit down, Marguerite!” 

“I can’t, Aunt Clara. I am restless to. 
night. I feel as though something was going 
to happen.” 

She was walking nervously backward and 
forward. 

She started as a double knock came to the 
front door of the Honour. 

“A telegram?” queried her father, looking 
up from his paper. 

She took the yellow envelope from the ser- 
vant. 

“Yes.” 

“ Dear me, I suppose it is a disappointment 
about. those oysters ordered from town!” 
cogitated Aunt Clara. 

The purple September gloaming had closed 
in, and in the library of the Castle the lamps 
were lighted. 

“Tt is for me, from Lilian. It says :— 

“*The convent in Belgium has been burned 
down. Iva injured. Her father has gone to 
her. Come-to me at once, if possjble.— 
Lian ’” 

Sir Stuart rose. 

“Can you be ready for the six a.m. train?” 

“Of course! I shall go then.” 

Aunt Clara placidly resumed her knitting. 

“Where is the despatch sent from?” Sir 
Stuart asked. 

“The Langham, London.” 

“Ah, they've got back from Paris, then— 
probably on their way home!” 

And so it proved when the sisters met. 

“Yon are not looking well, Lilian!” Mar- 
giierite cried, at sight of her. 

In trath, the rounded cheek was thinner 
than it used to be. ; 

“I have not been very strong. You re- 
member how I used to faint away at school? 
Well, I had Doctor Black to examine my 
heart lately. It was, as I feared, rather 
seriously affected.” 

“Oh, Lilian!” 

She was really shocked. 

“Yes, dear.” She tried to smile. 
is why I wanted you with me.” 

“How is Iva hurt?” 

“ Her arm is broken. She would have been 
much more seriously injured, I believe, were i! 
not for the heroism of some unknown gal! 


“ That 


tant 
who, when she was pinioned by a beam in the 
burning building, rescued and bore her out at 
tremendous personal peril. Harold will, of 
course, write me all particulars.” 

An hour later, when they sat by the fire in 
their luxurious chamber—both in négligée and 
swan’s down slippers—Marguerite said, sud- 
denly— 

“Are you happy, Lilian?” 

The Countess of Silverdale laughed softly 
as she unbraided her dusky tresses. 
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“Perfectly happy, dear. So happy 1 have 
a constant fear it cannot last.” 

“Lilian!” 

“Oh, we must not get dreamy! It is only 
a foolish presentiment, I suppose—no, not 
presentiment, a fancy, which will vanish with 
my dear love’s ee 

“Her dear love! Was she not indeed happy 
to have the right to call him so? Marguerite 
thought blessedly happy. 

“When are you going home?” 

Home was a princely mansion lying in the 
green heart of a Sussex woodland. 

“As soon as Harold returns. 
come with us, dear.” 

They sat and talked. 
os @ “Till the fire was out in the chamber there, 
f= And the little bare feet were cold.’ 

The following morning ‘the Countess did not 
feel strong enough to attend church, for it was 
Sunday, so Marguerite went alone. 

Such a fresh, crisp, delightful day as it was! 
She would walk back. So at the edifice she 
dismissed the carriage, and after the service 
started to return to the hotel on foot. 

She had gone but a few streets when some- 
thing, she could never have told what, forced 
her to look round. As she did so she paled— 
shivered. 

it was as some mysterious power had im- 
pressed her—she was being followed. And the 
tall, slender figure in the loud-checked ulster 
and round felt hat—bah! how disgustingly 
familiar-it looked. She fairly sickened with 
recognition. 

She hastened on. Once in the hotel, she 
flung into her sister’s room, shut the door. 

And then she remembered what Lilian had 
told her. She must not alarm her. 

She faced the Countess, laughing forcibly. 

“ Just think, I walked home. And so fast,” 
pressing her hands to her hot cheeks. “I am 
all out of breath.” 

When dinner had been removed, she pro- 
posed what she had all day been choking to 
anggest. 

“Lilian, let us go down to Sussex—privately, 
IT mean—before the Earl returns. You say 
they are going to give you a magnificent re- 
ception. Harold won't care about that now, 
bringing home Iva ill, Don’t you think he 
would feel happier to find you quietly installed 
there before him, ready to welcome him and his 
daughter? " 

The sweet, pale face opposite lit up like a 
child’s. 

“A happy thought of yours, Marguerite, 
and a kindly one, dear. I was dreading the 
pomp, the ostentation of a public reception. 
We will go as soon as possible.” 

She rang the bell. 

“ And as quietly?" 

“ Of course” 

To her majd she gave all directions, Secrecy 
was to be observed. They would leave on 
Monday next. 

They did so. Half-way to their destination 
an accident occurred. Of comparatively slight 
uaportance, it yet necessitated their remaining 
at the hotel of a small village till the following 
day, when an engine would be sent down. 

Neither noticed the tall young man in the 
plaid ulster who left the disabled train as did 
they, and walked up the street behind the 
crawling cab. 

They retired, exhausted. When they awoke 
it was to learn that through some error they 
had not been called ; the engine had come and 
gone, and they were stranded in this desolate 
little hamlet for another twélve hours. 

The day dragged by. Towards evening Mar- 

guerite threw. herself down on a@ lounge in 
thew private parlour. In a few minutes she 
was asleep. 
_ By the window sat the Countess. The even- 
‘ng was chilly. She had flung a lace scarf over 
her head. Time was not long to her just now ; 
she was writing to Harold. 

The sun had we down. Its yellowish after- 
glow was still Iying over the quiet landscape. 


You must 






A step came along the balcony just without. 
A shadow fell across uer paper. 

She looked up. A face was glaring dowt 
upon her—a cruel, handsome face, with wrath- 
ful, black eyes, a huge black moustuche, and 
thin, vindictive lips drawn back till the flash 
ing teeth were displayed. 

She started up to cry out. 
not to save her Fite utter the faintest sound. 

He jerked a revolver out of his hip-pocket, 
and shook it menacingly. 

“ Hush!” 

She needed no threat. Sho 
paralysed with fear. 

He did not mean to use the weapon, 
though he was. But how could she kuow tt 
It was simply a bit of his every-day bravado ; 
ruffianism in a critical moment asserting its lf. 

“T followed you, you see. Give me more 
She's rich. I'l bet she has given you plenty 
It's a pity you didn’t catch his lordship 
Perhaps he'd have been good enough for you, 
seeing a3 how you scorn an honest feller like 
me!” 

The words were fairly 
above a whisper. 

They did not waken the unobserved, re 
cumbent figure. 

How heavy she was growing in his rads 
grasp. Fainting, perhaps. 

He roughly released his hold. She fell back 
in her chair. 

“ Great Lord! she isn’t-———” 

He dare not think his dread. Her head lay 
motioniess against the chairback. Her face 
was drawn—white as ashes. Her eyes hi! 
open—glaring, sightless. Her lips ghastly 
parted 

He laid his ear to her mouth, his hand oa 
her heart.: 

There was no breath in one, no beat in the 
other. 

He sprang back. His lips formed one feavr- 
ful gasping word. He looked around wiidly 


was literals 





hissed—were 


the verandah, dashed into the shrubbery—Hed 

Ten minutes passed—twentv. Some 
began to play a jingling piano in the room 
below. The sound awoke Marguerite. 

She sat up. 

“ Lilian !’ 

It was quite dark. She rubbed her eyes. 
‘rose, groped her way to the mantel, found 
matches, lit the candles in the brass candle 
sticks, and turned to her sister. 

“ Asleep, dear?” 

She went toward her, drew down the bTind, 
— the curtains to, then bent and shook 

ef. 


one 


“Tt is time for supper, Lilian. You wil 
take cold so near ‘ 

A queer choking cry. She staggered—re- 
covered herself. 

Pshaw! Lilian had fainted! But, no! She 
tore her dress open, and laid her ear over the 
— breast. ill! almost chilly already 
no 

“O, Heaven!” she murmured, “she is 
dead ' ” 





‘Dazed, werless, quivering, Marguerite 
stood and looked at her im the dull, streaky 
light. 


A scarf of black Spanish lace was wound 
over the pretty head, which lay so terribly 
quiet against back of the rusty chair. Like 
marble was the face—as white, as cold. 

(Marguerite grew dizzy. Her eyes drooped. 

Ah, what was that—there on the floor—on 
a fold of her sister’s gown? 

She stooped, caught it up. 

A revolver—a cheap, common, 
looking thing. 

She rushed to the light, held it up, exumiined 
it. Crudely scratched on the plate were two 


initiale—“ R. G.” 
How had he come 


— heaven—his! 

She was used to firearms—a cousin had 
taught her. It was loaded—yes ; but no cham- 
ber had been emptied. To what might it not 
lead? She must ‘secrete it, for the present at 


villainous- 





oo oa 


least. Soon would a gaping crowd gather. 
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But she could 
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Then he sprang through the window, leaped | 





She lifted the lid of her little traveliing- 
trunk, dropped it in, and snapped the spring- 
lock 

Ah! now she knew, now che understood it 

' all! He had followed her, sought an inter 

iew, to-night had seen Lilian at the window, 

mistaken her, approached, tlreatened her, 

1 her. And the threat and the terror, 

| in her delicate state of health, had killed her. 
What would she do? What could she do? 

Che room went spinning around and around. 


» Countess of Silverdale, with everything 


to live for—love, husband, position—she was 
ead 

And Marguerite, hunted, disgraced, miser- 
able, had yet to live and face it all—the 
wret ‘heane 33 the shame— 

She almost envied the dead woman there, 
Would she look like that some day? 

What thought was it which made ber stag- 


» the floor and lie there shaking, panting? 
made her leap up and snatch the half- 
written sheet which lay on the table and thrust 
it in her pocket? What made her 


: ; 
chuvch the 


dead woman's hands, and tear the rings from 

them and push them on her own shaking 
I = Ss 

fingers? What made her strip the scarf irom 


limp head opposite, and wind it tightly 
around her own? What brought that fierce, 
wild smile to her glittering eyes—her set and 
yurless mouth * 

“ Living, my life would be one long torture! 
Dead, I may be happy! Living, I should be 
pursued, degraded! Dead, honoured, safe, 
oved—and loved by him I love! You are 
lead—do you hear?” pauted, to the 
uwfully still figure before her. “ You-—Mar- 
guerita Woodville—are dead. I—the Countess 
live!’ 
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continued next week.) 





CHRISTMAS CARDS AND THE 
CROWNING YEAR. 

Once again it is our pleasure to acknowledge 
the receipt of a handsome bex of Christmas 
vards and calendars from the eminent firm 
of Raphael Tuck and Sons. It really seems 
superfluous at this time of day to say anything 
in praise of Christmas cards issued by the 
drm of Tuck, as their name is « sufficient 
guarantee of excellence. This year they have 
risen to the occasion nobly, and in designating 
their new collection of cards, calendars, an 
art novelties the “ Crowning Year” series they 
have been stimulated to put forth exceptional 
efforts to. commemorate the unique occasion, 
andthe result is such as to more than justify 
the position they occupy in the world of Art. 

There are 1,500 sets of entirely new Christ- 
mas and New Year cards, and of these up- 
wards of 1,200 sets are produced in colours, 
and 300 sets in black and white. An appro- 
priate memento of the Coronation Year is a 
beautiutul panel in colowrs, reproduced by 
gracious permission of His Majesty the King, 
and representing the first Royal Edward plac- 
ing the Coronation Stone in Westminster 
Abbey. Then we have rich, hand-painted 
satin, embossed celluloid cards, represented 
by no less than 150 entirely new sets, display- 
ing a wealth of novelty and imagination which 
will appeal to the most exacting taste. If 
something inexpensive is required, we have 
the boxed cards, containing from six to ten 
cards in a box, and of which there are no less 
than 100 new sets. The great popularity of 
picture postcards has led Messrs. Tuck to in- 
troduce these missives into the Christmas card 
trade, and we do not doubt but that this form 
of Christmas greeting will become very popu- 
lar. We cannot do better than conclude this 
all too short notice by quoting what Dr. Conan 
Doyle recently said about Christmas cards. 
He said : “ My strong opinion is that, as long 
as human nature is what it is, people will wish 
to greet each other either at Christmas or the 
New Year. Of course, if they greet each other, 
to save time they will do it by cards; if they 
seid cards, they will probably send pretty 
ones; and if they are going to send pretty 
ones they are sure to go to Raphael Tuck and 
Sons.” 
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HER MISTAKE 
(Concluded from page 83.) 

that pretty, fair-haired Dolly Hyde. Freddy 
said he heard that there was a ramour of a 
wedding in that quarter. I never can grow 
out of my sentimentality, but, really, there 
would be a delicious romance over this 
marriage, wouldn’t there ? When—when will 
you come to us, darling Hope ?” and with a 
thousand entreaties and sincerest love, the 
letter had closed. 

Hope walked into the house through 
another window, and made her way wearily 
up the stairs. 

“TI feel so—so tired,” she said to herself, 
Her hands were ‘cold as ice, and there was » 
curious weighty sensation on her head. She 
went into her child’s nursery, and stood look- 
ing down at him in silence for a time. 

ecks, who was installed head nurse, looked 
in her turn at the beautiful young face, so pale, 
so full of sorrow that seemed unfathomable. 
She spoke tenderly, affectionately... Not all 
the iove she bore for little Douglas could oust 
his mother from her heart. 

“Have you got a headache, Miss Hope, my 
dear ?” she asked, gently “or is it the old 
pain in your side ?” 

Hope lifted her violet eyes to the honest 
face, and then bent over her boy, and kissed 
him again and agajn. 

“Tt is the old pain, Jecks, only it is a little 
worse to-night, that is all,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

Jecks followed her from the room, beseech- 
ing to be allowed to minister to her in some 
way, but Hope only shook her head. 

“T shall go to bed. I am tired,” she said, 
gently. “<A night’s rest will do me good. I 
—I shall be better in the morning !” 

Alas ! poor child, she knew too well her 
pain ‘would not be healed in one night’s space 
of time. She walked slowly along the corridor, 
and as she passed a door a sudden impulse 
came to her, and she pushed it open, and went 
into the room. 

There was no light save the faint moon that 
shone through the window, but Hope needed 
none. . Imagination, memory, filled in the 
agers It was here she had seen him first, 

is marvellous eyes meeting hers; so sorrow- 
fully here she had sat, ‘and read, and talked, 
and won a smile from him. She could see 
him now leaning back in the chair, his hand- 
seme face drawn and thin, but a light of 
pleasure breaking across it at sight of her. 
Almost she could hear him speaking. 

The vividness of the picture brought an 
agony of yearning, of despair, that Hope had 
not thought possible could be given to anyoue 
to suffer. 

She stood with her hands clasped to her 
heart. The vague, morbid, unsettled condi- 
tion of her mind was cleared to her in this 
moment, and she knew the truth—knew that 


it was not the dead coward that she mourned, | 


but the living qaan and hero she had loved 
in all these weary months. - As she had found 
the truth so her suffering became a reality. 

“If I could but say I am glad,” she whis- 
pered to herself. “If I could but have the 
strength to conquer self, to—to rejoice; but,” 
a sort of wailing cry came from her heart, 
“but, oh ! Philip, my love-—my love—I cannot 
-—I cannot. It is more than I can bear !” 

She flung herself on her knees by the bed, 
and buried her face in the silken coverlet. 
The door was shut; no one could come to this 
room. She was undisturbed, and only the 
silent moon was there to gaze down upon her 
as she wept out her tears of hopeless yearning 
and longing over her hopeless love, 

s * ae * * 

“Going to Blairton, my fairy! Well, 1 
must give in at last, and declare you to be 
a sensible person after all !” 

So declared Dr. Gunter the next morning as 
he rode up to Thickthorn, apd dismounted at 
the door. wt 





“ And, when you go, of course you will let 
me escort you?” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” Hepe 
said, trying to put life and vigour into her face 
and voice. “I mean to show you that I am 
not such a very useless young person, Gunnie.” 

“J shall come with you all the same,” Dr. 
Gunter said, reading her face carefully, but 
doing it in the most casual way. 

Dr. Gunter usually did as he desired, and 
his will was nov thwarted this time. 

Hope found herself carried off almost before 
she had realised it, having left a thousand 
mother’s instructions with Jecks, and kissed 
her father tenderly. 

“Don’t stay long, fairy,” he said to her; 
“IT want you.” 

“Grannie wants me, too, darling!” she 
said, with her sweet’ smile. “But I will not 
stay long.” 


“You will stay just long enough to get| 


sume colour in your cheeks, madam,” Dr. 
Gunter observed. 

“T believe you think roses are to be picked 
off the hedges at Biairton, Gunnie !” 

Her old friend was not deceived by her 
manner. 

“There is some new pain. What is it?” 
he thought to himself. 

He bad not been told of Lord Gainsborough’s 
return. 

Brenda pretended an affectionate interest in 
Hope’s departure, but in reality she was much 
annoyed at it. 

Now that she had discovered a means 
whereby she conld quietly inflict torture on 
the woman she hated so deeply, it. was 
mortifying to find her victim slipping away 
from her reach ; but she could afford to smile, 
for she had at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that Hope was az miserable as any living oul 
could hope to be. 

To Brehda it seemed désecration that Hope 
could let another man’s influence come in the 
place Hugh had held; but that was where she 
was so sadly at fault, for Hugh Christie could 
never have filled the same place in Hope’s 
heart as did this other man. 

“| suppose we shall meet before long,” she 
said, with her wintry smile as they parted. 
There was no pretence on Hope's part. Some- 
how, it was shown her clearly, definitely, now 
that this woman was indeed her enemy and 
evil-wisher, and that did she desire peace at 
least she must avoid all chance meetmg with 
Brenda. 

“For my happiness I need not fear,” Hope 
said to herself, “for that is gone for ever.” 

Blairton was strangely soothing to her. She 
loved her mother’s old home. She loved the 
well-remembered paths, the distant view, the 
country roads. 

She dwelt within the walls of the Castle 
grounds. They were spacious enough. A 
week slipped away somehow. No letter 
reached her save the daily letter from Jecks, 
giving news of her baby and his doings. 

Dr. Gunter had promised to write, and yet 
he had not done so. The truth was, that 
Hope’s old friend had been touched up with 
rheumatism after he had left her at Blairton. 
There was no further news from Dolly, not 
a line from that other. 

“He might. have written one word !” she 
said to herself. ~ She did not blame him for 
loving Dolly—pretty, sunny-haired Dolly; 
but—but they had been friends. 

A hot flush came to Hope’s face as she re- 
called what that friendship meant to her, and 
surely he might have let. her know he was 
returned to England and to home. 

She tried to forget this silence, tried to put 
him out of her mind, but it was not possible. 
What woman can forget when she loves ? 

When the news came to her through Jecks 
of Dr. Gunter’s illness, she drove into Meck- 
rington, and sent him a telegram asking if 
she might go to him. 

She had given him her faithful promise not 
to leave Blairton under a month, or she would 
have gone without asking. 








It. was her first drive into Meckrington. She 
had not thought it would have tried her s9 
much. 

“I must be a very poor, weak thing !” she 
said, bitterly to herself, as she turned her 
ponies back towards Blairton. At the lodge 
gates she gave the reins to the groom, and 
alighted. 

“J will walk,” she said to the man, and 
after a few pretty words to the lodge-keeper’s 
wife, she turned, and began to walk slowly 
in the direction of the Castle. 

She was tired. It seemed to her she was 
always tired now. ‘The wind was chilly, it 
was growing dusk. Hope shivered in her seal. 
skin, and quickened her steps. 

“If Gunnie is worse, promise or no promise 
1 shall go to him,” she said to-herself as she 
walked on. “Grannie will spare me for him. 
How strangely familiar it seemed to be walk 
ing here }” was her next thought. “TI could 
almost imagine Dolly would come flying up 
the avenue in ‘her usual breakneck pace. Dolly 
might write to me.” Hope's lips quivered. 
“It is hard to be forgotten!” Then she re- 
proached herself. “How selfish I am. In 
such happiness as theirs there is no place fo 
others. I—I should be just the same myself,” 
and then Hope came to a sudden standstill, 
and her heart beat so vielently as to make her 
feel almost a faint. A tall figure had come 
suddenly out of the afternoon dusk from a side 
path and stood before her. “ Who is there !” 
she said, in nervous, burried tones. “ This is 
private !” 

The figure was close to her—tall, broad, 
like a giant. 

“Don’t you-know me, Hope ?” it said, ina 

voice full of emotion. “Did I frighten you?” 

Hope did not know how or why, but, some- 
how, she found herself clinging to his two 
hands. 

“Yes, yes !” she gasped, scarcely able to 
breathe. “You did frighten me! Why did 
you do it? J—I-——” 

“Philip ‘for so we will call him to the end) 
simply took her in his arms. 

“My love, my heart !” he said, with deep- 

est, intensest passion. “ Forgive me, forgive 
me !” 
H lay_in his arms passive, inert, her 
face like < caawlidhe on the dark ground of his 
coat. She seemed to have driften into som 
heavenly dream or trance; by-and-by she 
would wake, and find it a dream; but, now, 
= it was so beautiful, so strangely beauti 
ful ! 

Philip looked down at her white face, and 
almost cursed himself for his folly. 

“Gunter told me she was delicate, but— 
but I was not prepared for this, and yet 1 
‘thought I had been so careful. My letter was 
so explicit. My love-ny littie 
flower.” He held Sr tandenly. dhedy, his 
heart beating quickly. -- 

The throb of that heart seemed to wake her 
back to consciousness. She opened her eyes, 
those violet stars of beauty, that had lived 
with him night and day ever since he had 
first seen them. A 

Pt sg - my es now, niy heart,” he said, 
softly. “You know me, my darling ?” 

Hope’s heart hoch is enon wie his. 

“Philip,” she said hurriedly, breathlessly, 
“ speak to me again. Is it you really, or-—— 
or—- 

“I am no spirit; see, my dear one, rovse 
yourself, and look at me. Did you not expect 
me, fairy. You got my letter?” 

Hope looked at him in a dazed way: 

“ Your letter,” she repeated. - 

“I ‘have written to you twice since wy 
return—once at Thickthorn, once here. As 
you never answered my first letter I went 
straight down to Gunter; discovered him ill; 
nursed him for a day, wrote to yesterday 


to, announce my arrival here this afternocn, 
and—and here I am.” ; 
Hope had drawn herself out of his hold. 
“T—I don’t understand,” she said, faintly ; 
and, indeed, she spoke the truth, she did not 
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understand. She put her hand to her head, 
and closed her eyes. “ Dolly,” she said, after 
that pause, “ what of her ?” 

Philip looked mystified. 3 

“Miss Hyde; whatof her? Upon my word, 
my darling, I-don’t know where she is. Ali I 
know is that Harry Fairley came back from 
China with me a week or so ago, and that 
pretty little Dolly has promised at last to 
make him happy. I verily believe she was in 
love with him Th thé time, and she never knew 
it until she sent him away. I met him out 
there, and persuaded him to come back and 
try his luck again, and you see my advice has 
turned out well. But we need not talk of 
them, fairy, we-—- What is it, my heart, my 
love ” 

Hope had covered her face with her hands, 
and given a low cry. 

“Oh ! Philip, Philp,” she said, half in tears, 
yet with a joy ringing exultantly in her voice. 
“How I have wronged you. I—I thought 


Philip took her in his arms, and kissed her 
lips. 

My care not what you thought, so long as 
you tell me that you na me. Say the words, 
Hope, my soul. Say them with your own 
lips, that 1 may know at last that it has come 
true, that the dreams, the visions, are ended in 
reality.” 

He turned her face towards him, and 
looked down into her eyes, drawing her very 
soul through her violet orbs. So they stood 
for a few seconds, and then she drifted once 
again into that heavenly trance, conscious only 
of a sense of utter ecstacy and safety as site iay 
in his strong arms, his kisses raining on her 
lips and eyes. 

Philip came back to earthly things first. 

“Tt is too cold for you here, my sweet,” he 
said. “Come. back to the house.” 

Hope let him lead her along the avenue. 

“You wrote to me!” she said, in a voice 
that trembled with happiness and excitement. 
“If I had only had that letter—what misery 
I should have been s es 

“You shall explain all this to me by-and- 
by, and then I think I shall have an explana- 
tion with Lady Woodstock. Gunter swears 
to it that she must have confiscated your 
letter, but for what purpose I cannot under- 
stand.” 

“I think I can—I am afraid I can, Philip,” 
she said, in her sweet, low voice. “Brenda 
found out, after I was gone, that-—that I had 
made a mistake, that you were not going to 
marry Dolly.” Philip gave a short exclama- 
tion. “She—she nmust have guessed my secret, 
Philip. I am afraid all the world must know 
that—that I love you, and, so true to her creed 
of doing me evil, she must have prevented 
es — or me !” 

a, 10 future,” Philip said hotly, yet tenderly, 

Lady Woodstock will find she hae something 
stronger to deal with than a pour, weak, little 
fairy. Give me your hands again?” 

‘Glad !” Hope did meet his eyes for a 
moment, and then they dropped. “A moment 
ago,” she said, unsteadily, “I was dead. 
Pilip, now—now I live.” Oh ! my darling ! 
—my darling ?” 

And standin thus, with her lover’s strong 
arms pressed closely about her, we take our 
‘eave of Hope. The dark cloud of disappoint- 
ment and sorrow wafted away from her iife, 
her face turned towards a future wherein love 
and sympathy should build up a happiness 
such as her true woman’s heart deserved. 

{rx END.) 











Asprary PaveMeNnts.—Though asphalt 
pavements are injurious to trees, they are not 
invariably so, their influence depending upon 
“ie character of the soil. Where it is deep 
‘he roots find nourishment under the pave- 
re _Which keeps it from evaporating and 
Balte it in supply for the trees. Where trees 
we been killed by halt; pavements or 
cement sidewalks it will frequently be found 
that it has been caused by cutting the roots 
ia the process of construction. 





Gems 

Frxep to no spot is happiness; ’tis nowhere 
to be found, or everywhere. 

Tue doorstep to the temple of wisdom is a 
knowledge of our own ignorance. 

Reaptne should. teach us how to seek for 
truth, meditation how to find it. 

Love’s a virtus for heroes; and immortal 
as every great'soul is that struggles, endures 
and fulfils. 

Tuer world’s greatest men and hest reformers 
were light weight when weighed in the scales 
of bigotry. \ 

Ir is poor policy to take advantage of other 
people because you have never had any advan- 
tage of your own. 

_ Wuart men want is not talent, it is purpose ; 
in other words, not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labour. 

Generosity, to deserve the name, comprises 
the desire and the effort to benefit. others, 
without reference to self. 

Ir is a maxim, that those to whom every- 
body allows, the second place have an un- 
doubted right to the first. 

Tue heart,is always hungry. No man lives 
happily alone...The wisest and the best is 
wiser and better for the friends he has. 


FRIENDS AND HOME 

Between friends there must be close sym- 
pathy, and ohe must be able to give the other 
what shé lacks; but even between those friends 
who are nearest and dearest, it is not necessary 
to Jay bare one’s heart. You can never be 
too careful inthe confidences which you make 
about your home life to a familiar friend. You 
may love her, she may love you, but after all 
there is no tie'so strong as that of blood, and 
the day will come when you will regret hav 
ing underrated any of your own kin. [ like 
a woman to havea woman friend, and [I think 
it is good for her to share her pleasures, her 
interests in books or pictures, even her opinion 
of a bonnet with this friend, but I would ad- 
vise her to forget the unpleasant happenings 
in her own home, and not even to whisper 
them to her close companion, who, while she 
may love her, may not be able to control her 
tongue, and so the stories will be repeated— 
these stories about family life—end some day 
they will come back dressed so that you will 
scarcely recognise them. Enjoy your friend, 
but have it understood between you that 
home affairs are not to be discussed, and that 
each of you is to try to get the better of 
the somewhat morbid sensitiveness which is 
too often part of the feminine character. 




















STEALING TO SEA. 
Come away, come away; ’tis the close of the 
day. 
Turn thy face, O my love, to the West— 
Turn thy back to the night; down the gold- 
gleaming light 
O’er the sea let us sail to my nest. 
Far away o’er the deep is my castle to keep 
My pearl, O my love, can you guess 


- What my pearl is to me, what my pearl e’er 


must 
To the rover she cometh to bless? 


We are here, we are here—see—the way is 
all clear! 
The wind blows afar to the sun. 
Ere to-morrow he rise to the scarp of the skies, 
None shall know of the way we have won. 


For the wind will not fail, and my keel 


in flyimg leaves never trace ; 
And a lers behind, ne'er again shall they 
n 
A clue’ to the light of thy face: 


We are free, we are free! How she thrills to 
the sea. 
Come close, 0. my love; look above! 
And the stars in the skies will be won by 
thine eyes, 
And prosper our voyage of love, 





re 

Facts About the Alphabet 
You know the English alphabet has 26 let- 

ters. Do you know the number in other alpha- 

bets? The Sandwich Islanders’ alphabet has 

12 Jetters, Burmese 18, Italian 23, Bengali 21, 


| Spanish 27, Arabic 28, Russian 41, and San- 


| attack various organs. 
| : 


scrit 50. There is an A.B.C. of disease too 
In various countries, climate and conditions 
In the British Isles the 


| organs most affected are the liver and digestive 


| what it means. 





system, and the A.B.C. of health lies in keep- 
ing these healthy. Authorities agree that the 
use of Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans is the most 
certain means of doing this. Mrs. Annie 
Knife, of 15, Dalton Road, Askan-in-Furness, 
says :—-‘T used to have indigestion constantly, 
but a few years back I became worse, and 
almost every day experienced fearful agony. 
After taking even light food, I had such a pain 
in the shoulders and chest, and felt so heavy 
and wretched, that I actually became afraid to 
touch food. Some days I was a little better 
than others, but I have been for months at a 
time never free from indigestion pains. Those 
who have suffered from this ailment will know 
Nothing that I took did me 
any lasting good, and it really seemed as if I 
should never be cured. I saw in the news- 
papers that a great number of people were 
being cured by Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for 
Biliousness, and I determined to try them. 
By the time I had taken a few doses I felt a 
little better, and when half the box was 


| finished there was no room for question as to 


the great impgovement. Indeed, I felt nearly 
well again, but I thought it wise to continue a 
little longer. Kvery day I got better, until 
my present healthy state was brought about. 
Their effect has been wonderful. The blessing 
of robust health is now mine, and I have not 
before experienced it for years. Bile Beams 
alone are responsible for this, and I shall 
always recommend them to all sufferers from 
* Such is one case out of thou- 


indigestion.” 

sands. Wherever Bile Beans are ‘used, bene- 
ficial results follow. Indigestion, constipation, 
piles, biliousness, anemia, rheumatism,. all 


female ailments, dizziness and headache cannot 
resist their powerful yet painless action. All 
chemists stock them at one and three. half-pence 
or two and nine per box. The large box 1s 
really the most economical. 





WOMAN’S INFLUENCE IN THE HOME. 

Even under the most commonplace condi- 
tions, almost all human faculties are called 
into play by the woman who is at the 
head of"a household—she may know little of 
the world, and probably nothing of the par- 
ticular world in which her husband carries 
on his operations, business, professional, or 
industrial but she will be constantly called 
upon to give him aid and counsel that will 
be quickly recognised by her male companion 
to be of the highest va ne—and if she have 
kept unspoiled her intuitions and instincts, 
the high and keen desire to guide her hus- 
band, brother, or lover rightly wil! constantly 
give the woman of the most ordinary talents 
amazing breadth of vision, and amazing sense 
of wisdom. Then conceive the profound ex- 
perience that any woman gains who is in 
constant and close intimacy with little chil- 
dren. One of the most regrettable features 
in the career of the single feminine worker 
of to-day is her remoteness from child life, 
with its beneficent influences;'and the argu- 
ment that married women ought to be de- 
barred from becoming wage-earners takes its 
strongest ground from the enforced separa- 
tion from their children, even though they 
be living in the same house, that this in- 
volves. If the tide does not rapidly flow 
back, which it must eventually unless—to 
continue the metaphor—family life is to be 
washed away beneath its invading flood, we 
shall see within the next few years a still 
greater diminution of parental influence and 
control than is visible even to the most op- 
timistic of emancipated ladies at: the present 
time. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ena R. CAUSTON had no intention of 
m@ letting the grass grow under his 
feet. He felt he had much to do, 
and little time to do it in; and 
therefore it beroved him to decide 
on some plan of action, and follow 
it out without delay. 

Accordingly he went to W-—, and to the telé- 
graph office, where he wired a message to hi. 
senior partner, James Rogers, of Lincoln’s ‘nn. 
“ Kindly send me Sir Kenneth Hawtrey’s ad- 
dress, and also that of his wife, if you know 
it.” 

While waiting for the reply he sauntered 
about W-——, and made several inquiries that, 
on the surface, looked casual and innocent 
enough. N 

No one suspected who he was, or that he 
had anything more than a general curiosity 
cencerning the murder, about which there had 
been so much stir and local excitement. 

In most cases he made a rule of finding ont 
exactly in what direction public opinion flowed. 
ard—more than once in his career—this know- 
ledge had stood him in good stead. 

When he went back to the telegraph office 
he found Mr. Rogers’s answer awaiting him. 
It ran as follows :—- 

“Sir Kenneth Hawtrey’s address is Weir 
Cottage, Devonshire. Have no knowledge of 
his wife’s whereabeuts, although I know she is 
not with him.” 

“Hum!” muttered the lawyer, as he read 

“Lady Haw- 





the telegram over a second time. 
trey seems to have reasons for keeping her 
abode a. secret ; but I expect her husband will 
be able to put me on her track. Whether he 
will be willing to do so is quite another 
matter. However, I can but try. The worst 
of it is, the journey to Devonshire will take 
some time, and every moment is precions. 
Well, it can’t be helped, for this mysterious 
lady must be found.” 

*~ lawyer having completed his business in 
, urove back to Crowthorne, and thence 





wW 
straight up to the Manor. 


sxe asked for the Squire, and was at once 
saken into the dining-room, where the Squire 
was lingering over dessert. Edith had with- 
drawn, and as it was the young lady whom the 
solicitor had really come to see, he was dis- 
appointed. However, he made the best of the 
situation, accepted the host’s invitation to have 
@ glass of port wine, and soon found himself 
subjected to a severe cross-examination on the 
part of the Squire, who was anxious to learn 
his opinion. 

It required all Mr. Causton’s diplomatic 
ability to parry these awkward questions. 

“My dear sir,” he said, “I make it a rule 
never to commit myself to an opinion at the 
outset of a case like the present. I am quite 
ready to listen to the opinions of other people, 
and draw my own deductions from them; but 
I am really not in a position to state a coficlu- 
sion of my own. T must know more concern- 
ing facts before I am able to pass judgment. 
Now, for example, I should like to have your 
butler in, and hear what he has to say.” 

“ Certainly—certainly,” rejoined the Squire, 
rising and ringing the bell; “although,” he 
added, as he returned to his seat, “I doubt 
whether you will gain from him any more than 
the newspapers have already told you. You 
have read his evidence, of course?” 

“T have read the report of it. One loses a 
great deal by not seeing how the evidence is 
given. Besides, when he is in the witness-box 
@ man gets flurried, and often says either more 
or less than he intended.” 

The Squire nodded affirmatively, and when 
the butler came in could but admire the skill 
with which Causton handled him. But the old 
man’s evidence was, in the main, clear enough. 





He had been bringing Miss Edith home, and 
they had heard the report of a pistol when 
they were some distance from the Cedars, and 
as they came nearer the sound of men’s voices, 


which proved to be those of Fulke Marchant | 


and Claud Stuart. The butler described how 
Marchant had hold of the younger man, and 
repeated the words in which the dying officer 
declared him to be his murderer. He was quite 
sure Marchant had said Mr. Stuart had shot 
him, and no amount of cross-examination could 
shake him in this particular. 

Causton sighed as he went out of the room, 
and, turning to the Squire, said frankly— 

“This much I will tell you. I never saw a 
case look blacker against an innocent man.” 

“Then you believe Stuart is innocent?” 

“T am inclined to feel sure of it: I have 
had considerable experience with criminals of 
all classes, and I have never seen a guilty man 
look as he does. Still, your butler’s evidence 
seems on the face of it very conclusive, You 
see, he is a perfectly unbiassed witness, and I 
understand your @aughter corroborates his 
statement? ” 

“Yes-—in every particular.’ 

“ Another réliabie witness. Of course, there 
is the hypothesis that Marchant was mistaken 
in his assailant, and again, it is possible that 
the mists of death had already closed about 
bis brain, and he was not quite conscious of 
what he was saying.” 

“That is my daughter’s idea,” interposed | 
the Syuire, eagerly ; “ and my own as well.” 

“TY should like to see Miss Charlton if I 





might be permitted,” hazarded the lawyer ; and 
accordingly Edith was sent for. He looked at 
her keenly as she entered, and said to, himseli, 
“ Ab, the young lady is in deep distress—pale, 








heavy-eyed. Pining on her lover's behalf, | 


Pagpene. 

Edith was perfectly willing to repeat her 
evidence; but Causton got no more out of her 
than he had out of the butler, for the simple 
season that she had already told all she knew, 
and thet with a fulness and lucidity that left 
no more to add. 

The solicitor left the Manor rather dispirited, 
No one knew better than himself the value of 
such testimony as that of Edith and Simmons, 
especially as it was given with such evident 
reluctance. And there could be no manner of 
doubt that it was dead against the prisoner. 

“ Less than that has hanged many a man,” 
the lawyer muttered, uneasily, as he lighted 
his cigar, and got into the dog cart that had 
been waiting outside during his visit to the 
Squire. 

The next ray Boy was up betimes, in 
order to catch the train for Bristol, and 
from thence it was easy to get on to Devonshire. 
But_the journey was long and tedious, and 
the latter of it had to be done by coach 
It was dark when he reached Weir Cottage— 
the early dusk of a January. evenifig which 
the wan crescent of a pale young moon failed 
to illumine. , 

The Cottage looked cosy and homelike, nest- 
ling down amongst the shrubs, under the 
shadow of the eternal hills. The blinds were 


‘drawn, but the shutters were not closed, and 


through the crimson curtains two ruddy 
squares of light were thrown into strong 
relief against the prevailing darkness. 

Causton’s knock was answered by Mrs. Selwin 
herself, who looked very’ much surprised at 
the sight of a stranger at this hour. 

“ Was Gir Kenneth Hawtrey staying there?” 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Might he be taken to him?” 

Mrs. Selwin looked dubious, and said she 
would inquire. Meanwhile, she asked Mr. 
Onsuston into the sitting-room, and there the 
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lawyer beheld a pretty little tableau of home 
life chat command him very pleasantly. 

A bright fire was as the grate, and 
a kettle sang on the one hob, while a plate of 
hot, buttered toast kept warm on the other. A 
snowy cloth covered the round table, in the 
centre of which a little nosegay of snowdrops 
and winter berries was . On the tray 
the cups and saucers were set out, and from 
the teapot came a pleasant aroma that told 
the tea was brewing. But Mr. Causton did 
not look at any of these things—or, rather, he 
beheld them in a sort of vague way as acces- 
sories to the picture made by a pretty girl who 
sat in front of the tray, nursing and playing 
with a little black kitten on her lap. 

As a rule, Mr. Causton was not much given 
to the society of ladies, and it is to be feared 
that hitherto he had taken more interest in 
his work than in the brightest of bright eyes, 
and the reddest of cherry lips. But now his 
turn had come, and he succumbed at once. 
Fate had brought him to this little out-of-the- 
way cottage in Devonshire, and, behold, Cupid 
met him on the threshold ! 

For the first time in his life Mr. Causton 
was in love, and he was ready to exclaim with 
Romeo :— 

“ He never loved who loved not at first sight!” 

And the cause of this was a simple little 
cottage girl, as innocent and unworldly as the 
kitten sho was playing with—although, per- 
haps, not quite so devoid of coquetry, for 
coquetry is not dependent on education or 
training, as we all know! 

Janet Selwin blushed as she caughi the in- 
tent gaze of the lawyer, but she rose, and 
offered him a chair; while her mother took in 
his card to Sir Kenneth. It seemed to Canston 
that Mrs. Selwin was remarkably quick on her 
errand, for she was back before he had been 
able to think of a remark to address to Janet. 

“Yes, Sir Kehneth would see him. Would 
the gentleman please to step this way?” 

The lawyer had to make a great effort to 
“pull himself together,” as it is called—for 
his mental balance had been quite upset by 
pretty Janet—but he was used to self discip- 
line; and as he found himself in the Buaronet’s 
presence he was once more the astute lawyer, 
witerested, heart and soul, in his business. 

Sir Kenneth was sitting in an arm-chair 
close to the fire, and reading by the light of a 
shaded lamp placed on the table at this side. 
He had changed greatly in the last six months ; 
he looked worn and ill, and the bronze tint 
that had formerly coloured his complexion had 
now disappeared. 

He occupied himself nearly all day with 
books, of which he had a box sent down from 
London every week, and, when the weather 
was fine enough, would go for long, solitary 
walks across the moors, trying, by means of 
exercise, to dissipate the ennui of the long 
winter days. 

He had, by this time, pretty well recovered 
from the effects of his accident, and it was 
more a spiritless disinclination to exert him- 
self than anything else that had kept him in 
Devonshire so long. As soon as the warmer 
weather came he determined to set out for a 
prolonged tour in the East, but his doctor had 
warned him against exposing himself to the 
cold of a sea voyage as yet; and not caring 
much where he was, he had stayed on at 
Weir Cottage in an apathetic state of listless- 
ness from which, up to the present, nothing 
had occurred to rouse him. 

He was evidently surprised to see Mr. 
Causton, whose name he knew, though he was 
not personally acquainted with Mr. Rogers’s 
partner. He welcomed him courteously, asked 
whether he had dined, and on receiving an affir- 
mative reply, demanded the object of his visit. 

The lawyer looked a little embarrassed at 
the question, and cleared his throat once or 
twice before answering. 

“T feel I owe you an apology for thus tres- 
passing upon your privacy,” he said, at 
tength, “but the important nature of the task 





upon which I am engaged must be my excuse. 
You are uainted with Mr. Claud Stuart— 
or rather, Mr. Trevelyan?” 

“Yes,” replied the Baronet, “and I was 
truly grieved to hear of the sad crime of which 
he is accused.” 

“ And of which he is innocent,” interpolated 
Causton, quickly. 

Sir Kenneth looked away. 

“JT hope so, I am sure,” he said, but the 
solicitor saw clearly enough that he believed 
Claud guilty ; and, indeed, the circumstantial 
evidence was so strongly against the young 
man that one could not wonder at the almost 
universal belief in his having fired the fatal 
shot. 

“The crime is enveloped in mystery, and I 
am now trying my utmost to solve that 
mystery. It has come to my knowledge that 
Lady Hawtrey”—the Baronet started vio- 
lently and changed colour; evidently he was 
quite wnprepared for the mention of his 
wife’s name—‘“may be in a position to give 
me valuable infoNnation, and I must request 
yeu to favour me with her ladyship’s address.” 

“Really, Mr. Cayston, this is a most ex- 
traordinary demand,” said Sir Kenneth, 
regaining his self-possession and speaking in 
a tone of cold displeasure; “and Selene we 
go any farther, you will be good enough to 
tell me what your grounds are for supposing 
that Lady Hawtrey can help you in: the 
smallest degree.” 

Mr. Causton hesitated, and fingered the 
note-book and pencil which were already in 
his hand. 

“That I am prevented from doing, Sir 
Kenneth. Professional etiquette forbids me 
to mention matters that my client requests 
me to keep secret, and I am not at liberty to 
answer your question. I foresaw you might 
ask it, and for that reason I preferred a 
personal interview to simply writing for Lady 
Hawtrey’s address. I imagined that, by con- 
vincing you of the necessity that exists for my 





seeing your wife, you would waive all per- 
sonal considerations for the sake of justice. 

~ But that is exactly the point—you have 
not convinced me. I have simply your word 
for the fact, and—you must excuse my saying 
it--I do not know you well enough to be sure 
you are not mistaken.” 

Mr. Causton felt nonplussed. The Baronet 
was not so easy to deal with as he imagined. 
In his amazement he gave way to a touch of 


temper. 

“Thad no idea, Sir Kenneth, from the rela 
tions existing between you and Lady Hawtrey 
that you would think it necessary to be so 
reticent on the subject of her ladyship’s where- 
abouts. Perhaps, as a matter of f&ct, you 
don’t know where she is?” 

Sir Kenneth flushed a deep, dark red, and 
flashed such a glance from under his bent 
brows at the lawyer as made the latter begin to 
wish he had bitten his tongue off rather than 
given way to his irritation. Sir Kenneth 
Hawtrey was not the kind of man to be 
insulted with impunity. 

“Your detective instinct is not at fault, 
Mr. Caustou,” replied the young man, very 
quietly, but in a tone that made his hearer 
wince. “Perhaps you will be able to make 
something of this admission, and as I can give 
you no further information, permit me to 
wish you good-evening.” 

He rose as he spoke, and Mr. Causton had 
no alternative but to accept the dismissal 
with what grace he might. He did not like 
it, but he felt he had made a mistake, and 
his sense of justice told him he deserved to 
smart for it. 

Mrs. Selwin came out into the passage as she 
heard the door shut, saying : 

“IT am afraid, sir, you will not be able to 
go just yet, for it is raining hard, sir!” She 
opened the front door an inch, but shut it 
again as quickly, for a gust of rain and wind 
threatened to shake it out of her hands. 
“Would you like to come into my parlour for 
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a little while and wait until the storm is 
over?” 

Mr, Causton took advantage of the mvita- 
tion with alacrity, and soon forgot the rebuke 
administered by Sir Kenneth, in the charms 
of a glowing fire and the presence of pretty 
Janet. 

Mrs. Selwin, who was nothing if not hos- 
pitable, pressed him to have some tea, so he 
drew his chair up to the table; and if any of 
bis London friends could have seen the usuall 
guiet, self-contained, cynical solicitor unbend- 
ing sufficiently to laugh and talk with this 
pretty Devonshire girl as he did that evening 
—why, they would have thought some weir 
spell had been cast upon him, that had had 
the effect of giving him another personality. 

And so a spell had been thrown over him, 
but there was no magic in it. Indeed, it is a 
spell to whose influence we are all of us liable 
—first love! 

(Zo be concluded next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2051. Back 
numbers can be obiained through ali News- 
agents.) . 








ON BUYING GLOVES 


In buying gloves there are more impor. 
tant considerations than their colour and 
the number of buttons to be considered. 
Black gloves are generally less elastic than 
white or coloured ones, and cheap grades are 
dear at any price. 

Dressed kid usually retains its freshness 
longer, and is more durable than suéde. The 
best and most serviceable kid is soft, yielding, 
and elastic. 

A glove so smal! that it eramps the hands 
and prevents grace of motion gives poor ser- 
vice, Short-fingered gloves are ugly, and cer- 
tain to break soon between the fingers, if not 
at their tips. 

The way in which a glove is first drawn 
on and shaped to the hands has much to do 
with both its beauty and durability. Unless 
you have ample time, do not have them fitted 
at the shop, but at leisure draw them on as 
here recommended, and, if possible, wear 
them half-an-hour without closing the fingers. 

When the hands are at all moist they should 
be powdered. Insert all the fingers and work 
them on evenly, leaving the thumb loose until 
the fingers are fully in place. Then insert the 
thumb and work ‘the glove down smoothly 
over the hand. 

In buttoning a glove, the preston strain 
comes upon the first button, so, before attempt. 
ing to fasten this, button the others, com- 
mencing with the second one, then the others, 
lastly the first. 

Do not begin at the tips of the fingers to 
pull them off. Turn back the wrists and draw 
them off inside out, but on no consideration 
ieave {hem in this shape or roll them. Turn 
them right side out, smooth lengthwise, and 
put away by themselves with a strip of flannel 
under and between them. 

A glove mender of wood, celluloid, or silver 
in the shape of a finger should be in every 
sewing basket, as well as glove threads in a 
variety of colours and shades, The seams of 
gloves should be restitched as soon as a stitch 
breaks, using fine cotton, never silk. 

To mend a tear, buttonhole stitch closely 
around the edges once or twice, as the size 
of the rent may require, and then join the 
edges together. 

Save the buttons from discarded gloves to 
mee lost ones. They often match per- 
fectly. : 





ae 





Earcy Risrva.—“ Pat, you must be an early 
riser. J always’ find you at work the first 
thing in the morning.” “ Indade, an’ Oi am, 
sor. It’s a family thrait, Oid be thinkin’.” 
“Then your father is an early riser, too, eh?” 
“Me feyther is it? Faix, an’ he roises that 
early that if he’d go to bed a little later he’d 
mate himse! gettin’ up inthe mornin’.” 





Facetize 


“MansisH sort of girl.” “Is she really?” 
“Very. She used the telephone for the first 
time in her life to-day, and she didn’t giggle 
once. 

SaresMan: “Of course, we have square and 
upright pianos.’ Rural Customer: “That's 
jest what I want fer my darter, mister— 
straight, honest goods.” 


Revorter: “ You are so confident of catch- 
ing this criminal, you must have a strong 
clue.” Detective: ““We have. He didn’t 
wear a Pandma. 


“Tre singer has made great strides in the 
profession, hasn’t she?” “Yes, indeed. For- 
merly, when she received an encore, she sang ; 
now she usually smiles.” 


Srortinc Frrenp: “ Aji this worry, my dear 
fellow, arises from your not knowing how to 
manage the women folk.. A woman requires 
to be treated as tenderly as a horse.” 


Temperance Orator: “Can you tell me 
anything that will drive a:man more to drink 
than a lazy, gossiping woman?” <A voice from 
the crowd: “ Did ye ever try a saut herrin’?” 

Cassipr: “Shtop kickin’ about yer hard 
luck, man! Some mornin’ ye’ll wake up an’ 
find yerse!’ famous.” Casey: “Faith, O’ll bet 
ye whin thot mornin’ comes ‘twill be me luck 
to overslape mesel’.” 


“Ox. well, my dear,” observed he to his 
wife, “you will find that there are a great 
Many_werse men. in the world than I am.” 
“How can you be so cynical, John?” replied 


; his wife, reproachfully. 


Lawyer Brizr: “I see that case of yours is 
on. Jury drawn yet?” © Lawyer Skinner: 
“Yes, and it’s a splendid one.” Lawyer 
Brief: “Above the’ average’in intelligence, 
eh?” Lawyer Skinner: “No; way below it.” 

“Wat are you doing?” asked the justice 
as the defendant’s counsel began his argument. 
“Going to present our side of the case.” “I 
don’t want to hear both sides,” replied the 


justice. “It has a tindiney to confuse the 
coort. . 
Mis. Guzzter (as Guzzler comes in un- 


steadily at three in the morning): “ You have 
no excuse for coming home at this hour.and in 
this condition.” Guzzler: “I had one, my 
dear, and it was a dandy, but I can’t think 
what it was.” 

Constance: “I am goiig out in Algy’s 
launch.” Penelope: “But naphtha launches 
are very dangerous!” Constance: “I know 
it. But Algy gave me the choice of either 
going out with him on his naphtha launch or 
his sail-boat.”” 

“ AnD did you have your maid incarcerated 
for stealing your jewels?” asked Mrs. Old- 
castle. “Oh, my, no! Josiah was reading to 
me the other night about the way a man’s 
body was incarcerated at one of the crematory 
places, because he made them promise to do 
it before he died, but I'd never think of treat- 
ing 2 person that way for just stealing.” 

A Massacnuserrs. jury reported that it 
would be impossible for them to reach an 
agreement. The court was displeased, and 
lectured them for their failure to agree. 
“Why, your honour,” exclaimed the new jury- 
man, “how in the world do you expect the 
members of the jury to agree when the 
lawyers in the case cant agree themselves?” 

“Wuart is the matter with Constable Slow?” 
asked the washing-machine agent, who visited 
Pettyville often enough to be mildly interested 
in the affairs of the hamlet. “ He’s suffering 
from accidental discharge of duty,” replied 
the landlord of the tavern. “He thought 
the fight was just a friendly scuffle and got 
into it before he discovered the difference. 
Then, of course, he had to arrest all parties 
concerned, and the unaccustomed exercise sort 
of over-het him.” 





Crtman : “I see you raise your o nes . 
tables.” Suburbanite : “No! T simply ples 
. small garden so as to keep the chickens at 

ome.” 


Sussuss : “ Why are you sneaking into the 
house so quietly?” Commute: “Sh—)'! 
The cook has company, and I do not wish 
to disturb them.” 


“Is your family fond of cereals, Mr. Jump. 
up?” “Oh, very, we'er ing several in 
the Parlour Portfolio now, and can’t hard}, 
wait from week to week.” 


He: “I fancy men believe in friendship 
rather more than women do.” She: “ Possibly, 
but the great trouble is it’s generally their 
own friendship they believe in.” 


Wisrvm: “Honestly, now, did you leam 
anything while you were in college?” 
Graduate: “Um-m—well, I learned how to 
state my ignorance in scientific terms.” 


Jupce Waysack : “ Do you reckon that jury 
is goin’ to stay out all summer?” Court Crier: 
“Shouldn’t wonder. Did you know that they 
found a ping-pong set in the jury room?” — 

“Say,” said thé first messenger boy, 
“*Snaketoothed Sam, the Desert Demon,’ is 
a pretty long story, ain’t it?” “Naw,” re- 
plied the other. “Yer kin do it easy in iwo 
messages.” 


I sex a crank out West announces his in 
vention of a ‘theatre hat for. ladies that will 
shut up when the curtain rises.’ If he'd 
only invent a box party that would do that 
he’d eserve a medal. 


“Do you have damp sheeis?” said the 
fussy old man at the hotel, securing a room. 
“No,” said the clerk, who wanted to be oblig- 
ing, “but we can sprinkle ’em for you if you 
like them that way.” 


Mrs. Mataprop: “That’s young Mr. Jen- 
kins. He’s engaged to be married, you know.” 
Mrs. Gabble: “Indeed! And is that the 
the young woman with him now?” 

“Yes, that’s his fiasco.” 

Mrs. Hiram Orren: “I hope you washed 
the fish thoroughly before you put it on the 
broiler, Delia.” Delia: “Shure, what would 
be the use~of thot, ma’am? Hasn't it been 
livin’ in the water all its loife?” 


Mr. Sxunner : “ You'll have to wait awhile 
for your wages this week. I can’t pay you 
to-day.” Clerk: “See here, now, that won't 
do, sir. I’ve got to live, you know.” Mr. 
Skinner: “Nonsense! What put that idea 
into your head.” 

Lavy (to furniture clerk) : “I like the Louis 
XIV. and the Louis XVI. designs equally 
well. It wouldn’t do, I suppose, to have both 
chairs in the parlour?” lerk : “Oh, yes, 
madam ; they would harmonise well—only two 
years difference, you see.” 


A yourn at school in Scotland, who lacked 
musical talent, and whose voice consequently 
jarred during the singing lesson, was always 
allowed a holiday on singing days. His 
mother, failing to define the cause of her 
son’s forced absence, paid a visit to the 
school to inquire into the matter. In answer 
to her query as to why her son was sent home 
on such occasions, the teacher said, “ Why, 


simply because he Jhas no ear.” “ What! ° 
she exclaimed, “nae ear? Did anybody ever 
hear the like o’ that? Nae ear? by, he has 


a lug like a saucer, mon!” - 

“Yus,” said the young wife, “Henry and I 
had some words this-morning, and f- cant 
deny that he got the best of it.” “That will 
never do,” returned the experienced neighbour 
“You can’t afford to start in married life that 
way.” “Iknow it,” answered the young wife. 
“T’ve thought it all over, and when be comes 
home to-night I’m going to bring him to terms 
so quick t. he'll hardly know what's hap- 
pened.” “That's right, my dear. Show some 
spirit. What are you going to do?” “I'm 


going to bring up the subject again and then 
cry.” 
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Gleanings 


Gorxe the rounds—Climbing the Jadder. 

Men who pertinaciously pry into things 
Burglars. 

Ir is admitted that a woman ~y 4 not tell 
her age; but it is a stern fact that her age is 
jess considerate. It tells on her. 

Restine THE Eyss.—On the desk of a book- 
keeper lay a rubber ball, painted in gay stripes 
of pink and gold and white. “Why do you 
always have that ball before you, alon with 
your pens and ink and other tools?” a broker 
‘aid to the man. “Because, was the reply, 
“it is a great help to me, % it rests my 
eves. Working at figures from nine till five 
is a severe optical strain, you know, and it 
pretty nearly did me up a year ago. I thought 
I was going blind. But at one of the free 
dispensaries I visited they told me to get one 
of these balls and keep it before me, and I 
would be all right. They said my eyes needed 
a rest now and then, and a look at some- 
tome bright and. gay was the best rast for 
them in the world. Tve found it so,” the 
bookkeeper concluded. “On the first sign of 
optical fatigue I take a long look at the pink 
and gold ball. Every symptom of weariness 
then vanishes, and I return to my work with 
eves refreshed, as though from a long sleep. 
“Hovsenotp ADORNMENTS IN RvuraL Ena- 
Lanp.—A great number of strange house and 
garden adornments are scattered up and down 
the country, from gateways made of sharks 
jaws to the great numbers of figureheads of 
wrecked ships .to be seen everywhere in the 
gardens of the Scilly Islands and elsewhere. 
in a Sussex village is part of a garden paling 
made wholly out of the swords of sword-fishes. 
The lady who owns the garden got the strange 
paling From her brother, who had originally 
sported it in the tropics. Near Leeds is a 
summer-house made wholly of buttons of every 


imaginable kind, and in the same county is a 
room, the walls of which are adorned entirely 
by the ribbons of cigars, nearly twenty thou- 
sand of these being pepensented. From garret 


to basement the large house of a Leeds mineral 
water manufacturer is a gigantic scrap-book, 
every notable theatrical poster of the last 
twenty years being pasted on the walls. In 
Liverpool is a room—that of a dentist, whose 
grandfather occupied the same premises—-that 
contains many mirrors and pictures, the frames 
of which are made entirely of sharks’ teeth. 
near Birmingham a manufacturer has a study 
that is lined, even to the roof, with nothing 
but chains of various thicknesses and padlocks 
of different sizes. 

Known By THE CLorHEes THEY WeAR.—Men 
of different nations may easily be known in 
other countries by the clothes they wear. The 
Frenchman favours fancy vests of wonderful 
elaboration. He wears a frock coat with short 
skirts, and is fond of a lot of trimming on the 
collar and lapel. The coat grips at the waist 
like a belt, and the skirt springs out: like an 
infant crinoline over the baggiest part of his 
very baggy trousers, which, by the way, come 
in suddenly at the foot and look not unlike 
knickerbockers which have been left growing 
too long, and have reached to the ankle in- 
stead of to the knee, His hat is usually a 
silk one, but it is flat-brimmed and of a 
pyramidal shape. He also wears an extra- 
ordinarily ample black silk tie, which of itself 
would be a sufficiently distinguishing feature. 
he Germans, who are more bulky as regards 
physique than most of the Continentals, and 
carry themselves with an uprightness which 
Suggests military training, and are broad of 
shoulder and deep of chest, favour the morn- 
ing suit. Danes and Swedes are fond of blue 
cloth, and in most of their suits the evidence 
of good old-fashioned tailoring is noticeable. 

he garments appear to be mostly hand- 
sewed. As for the American, there is no mis- 
ome him when he wears the clothes he 
rought with him—his jacket of the lounge 
eee straw hat, and closely-fitting trouser- 
egs tell his nationality everywhere. 





Tae boy that sprained his ankle has a very 
lame excuse for not attending school. 

A SCIENTIST now declares that the tip of the 
nose is the home of the soul. It has certainly 
often shown where departed spirits have gone 

A Portaste Taste.—The King’s theatre 
table is so ingenious a contrivance that it 
ought to be utilised in other forms for special 
occasions, The King’s table is designed solely 
for drinks, but there is no reason why the idea 
should not be carried out for light comestibles 
as well. The table folds up into a most 
portable size, and can be as easily carried in 
the hand as a camera or ordinary little hand- 
' When opened out, and Jiterally put on 
its iegs. it is quite firm, and found to contain 
a couple of small decanters, three cut-glass 
tumblers, on the swing principle, while be- 
neath. are three small seltzer bottles. Now 
does this not suggest an admirable travelling 
lunch basket, rendering one independent of 
the awful mockeries supplied by railway re- 
freshment contractors. erein might be the 
swinging glass, the smalt bottle of wine, spirit, 
ale, or mineral water, a plate, knife and fork, 
and whatever the possessor desired to con- 
sume en route, and it would be a boon to be 
able to set the table up firmly in a railway 
carriage, in a meadow, by stream or moor- 
side. 

Use Bota Hanps.—Much of the mechanical 
work that is now done with the right hand 
could be done as well with the left if that 
member were sufficiently trained, and the divi- 
sion of labour thus made possible would not 
only result in more efficient work, but in an 
increased quantity of it. It is, of course, 
very evident that when both hands are equally 
dexterous they may be used alternately, and 
the worker need never stop for rest, for as 
soon as one hand gets tired he can use the 
other. Accordingly, the German authorities 
have given considerable attention to left-hand 
work in their mechanical schools. The 
students are taught to saw, plane, and hammer 
as well with the left hand as with the right, 
and the importance of ambidexterity is im- 
pressed upon the minds of the young men and 
women. The art of writing equally well with 
both hands is one that should be cultivated 
and acquired by everyone. Even a slight 
accident to the right hand incapacitates one 
nowadays from all manner of work, whereas, 
if the use of the left hand were cultivated as 
it should be, such misfortunes would lose 
much of their inconvenience. Slight practice 
will work wonders. Write the alphabet 
through five times a day with your left hand 
for a month, and at the end of that time you 
will be surprised to find that yon can write 
as well with your left hand as with your 
right. 

Historicat Facrs.—The historical and 
other “facts” given here are taken from 
schoolboys’ examination papers :— 

Mf whom was it said, “He never smiled 

again ?”—William Rufus did this after he was 
shot by the arrow. 
_ My favourite character in English history 
is Henry VIII., because he had eight wives 
and killed them ail. , 

Alexander the Great was born in the absence 


-of his parents. 


What followed the murder of Becket ?— 
Henry II. received whacks with a birch. 

The principal products of Kent are Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. 

The chief clause in Magna Charta was that 
no free man should be put to death or im- 
prisoned without his own consent. 

Where were the Kings of England crowned? 
—-On their heads. 

What were the three most important feudal 
dues?—Friendship, courtship, marriage. 

What; do you know of Dryden and Bucking- 
ham?—Dryden and Buckingham were at first 
friends, but soon ‘became contemporaries. 

What is Milton’s chief work ?-—Milton wrote 
a sensible poem called the “Canterbury Tails.” 

An optimist is a man who looks after your 
eyes, and a pessimist is a man who looks 
after your feet. 





EPPS's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





DONT COUGH 4, 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 

THE WORST COUCH. 


One gives relief. An increasing 

sale of over 80 years is a certain 

test of their value. Sold in 13}d. 
tins everywhere. 





EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peoplasuffer from bad sight 

or films and specks. All such 
should send toSTEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
‘How to Preserve the Eyesight.” ThisteHs 
of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 
a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 yeats’ reputa- 
tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each by all 
chemists and stores. Please note that it 

retains its healing virtues for years. 








THREE AGES OF WOMEN. 

At fifteen, like an operiing bud, 
The maiden fair is seen; 

And she would have the world 
_That she is full eighteen. 


belie ve. 


Next, by the time that thirty years 
Their steady course have run, 

She then would have us understand 
She is but twenty-one. 


Time rolis around, her girlhood friends 
Are nothing more but names ; 

Though she has seen but ninety years, 
A century she claims. 








Crass Presvpices.—-We tolerate our own 
class prejudices, and are so well used co them 
as they exist in country towns, that we merely 
smile at the idea of neighbours being unablo 
to know each other because one family does 
its washing at home while the other is in the 
altogether enviable position of “putting it 
out.” The class prejudices of other countries, 
however, we are quite ready to condemn as 
absurd. Some years ago an English lady 
touring in Norway found a peasant maider 
weeping her heart out because her father had 
forbidden the suit of a very worthy young 
man, on the ground that he was not equal 
in social position. The fatal difference be- 
tween the families was that hers possessed 
real linen bedclothes made from flax, while 
his family could boast of nothing but cvtton 
sheets! The difference between a belted earl 
and a beggar maid is scarcely greater. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Whe Editor is pleased to hear from Mis 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as @ 
guarantee of good faith. 


A. C.—The word wealth first occurs in 
Genesis, chapter xxxiv., verse 

Smoxer.—The dust of meerschaum is the 
best article known with which to polish meer- 
echaum pipes. 

B. S. D. (Burnley).—A fancy box of sta- 
tionery would be an appropriate present on 
7 occasion referred to. 


8. (Dover).—The best way to wash knives 
is te ‘stand them in a jug of hot soda water, 
so that the blades are almost covered. Wipe 
very dry. Do not wet the handles at all. 

H. N.--Your landlord can easily put in a 
distress for the amount of the arrears of rent. 
Under the circumstances, however, stated by 
you, I should think upon your making a 
proper application he would refrain from so 
doing. 

Rostwa.—The filial feeling cannot be _very 
strong in one a ean ask if she is “com- 
pelled” to support her father when he is too 
old to work. No, the law does not “ compel” 
a daughter to contribute towards the main- 
tenance of her father or mother, but if your 
means admit there is no question of your duty. 


F. H. H.—It depends on the subject of 
differences. If it relates to physical appear- 
ance, then “from” should be used, as “I dif- 
fer from you in height, weight, and com- 
plexion.” If the difference were a difference 
of opinion, then “with” should be used, as 
“T differ with you as to the real truth of that 
matter.” 

Soncstress.—Some of the new songs cer- 
tainly are not worth one moment’s considera- 
tion; they are so stupid that one cannot re- 
sist throwing them aside and returning to 
our old, favourites, Burns and Moore, with a 
feeling of relief and pleasure. What can be 
more beautiful than Moore’s “Last Rose of 
Summer”? 





8. G.—Half a lemon squeezed in a teacupful 
of hot water on rising each morning is an 
excellent remedy for biliousness, and I wonid 
su it in preference to the course your 
friend takes. 

Erceen.—Grace at meals is not a modern 
observance; it-existed amongst the Jews and 
the classical ancients. And dressing for 
dinner is a custom handed down to us by the 

mans, who put on a loose robe, generally 
white, before goo Boy down to the most im- 
portant meal of the day 

Country Cousin. To make apple jelly, 
cut the apples in quarters; do nothing more 
beyond taking away the stalks from the fruit. 
Put the apples in a jar and leave them a 
night in a cool oven, then turn them out on 
a sieve to drain without pressing. Finally 
boil the juice and sugar from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes until it will set, trying it on a 
— One pound of sugar to he pint of juice. 

elly made after this oy has been found 
beautifully clear, and has kept well a year. 


F. 0. 8. (Crewe).—An excellent recipe for 
chocolate cake is as follows :—Quarter of a 
os of butter beaten to a cream; three or 
our eBEs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
the whites added last; quarter of @ pound of 
vanilla chocolate, scraped and heated in «an 
oven; two ounces of sweet almonds, blanched 


| and cut in halves; quarter. of a pound of 
} one sugar, two ounces of flour, about 


If a teaspoonful of sal volatile. Bake in a 
moderate oven one and a-half hours or more. 

Scorry.—In ancient times, in Scotland, 
when a poor but popular couple were married, 
their-friends got up a merry-making for the 
occasion, which was called a penny wedding. 
It was pretended that each guest should give 
a penny towards defraying the expenses of 
the feast, while, in fact, contributions were 
poured in to any amdunt that the donors 
might be pleased to bestow. The fund thus 
accumulated was not only sufficient to pay for 
all the wedding festivities, but left a surplus, 


which was given as a dower to the bride, and‘) 


that was the way that a young couple were 
“set on their feet” by a penny wedding. 
It was a pleasant and delicate way the Scotch 
people of the olden times had of practically 
exhibiting their neighbourly generosity to 
= young friends about to set out in wedded 
ife 
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Moss Rosr.—In South America, Spain 
Italy, and other tropical countries, girls ; 
fourteen are fitted by Nature to assume the 
cares of matrimony, being developed to a much 
higher degree than those living in the tom. 
perate zones. The idea of an English zir| of 
that age proposing to marry is prepo: ste: ons, 
and the man who would try to petsua‘le }yor 
to do so must be either a knave or a fccl. 
At that time of life she is neither physi-ally 
nor mentally capable of performing the exact. 
ing duties of a wife. 


Tus Lorpow Ruapes is sent to any pari ¢ 
the world, post free 
ghey: 
* Ary Levrers To sm ADDRESSED 2 

om teuiicae on tos See 60-58, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

*e* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 





WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS 


Awarded Certificate of eg hy wien yt aries, Ansm! 
and all Female Complaints. They bave sabedd of the Mae 
m. Beware of imitations. The ox only xenuin- Br 

are in tage ty yoy Boxes, ts, 34 and 
Chemists. C= contains three times Bisa 
or 3% sempe, ~ makers, C. and cc KE SLEY, r7, North 
Street, Westminster, Sold in the Colonies. 





A FRIEND IN NEED 


is a friend indeed, and woman's 
unfailing friend is 


2 Towle’s ‘aos 


They correct and alleviate al Tas. 
symptoms from which women so often 


Boxes, 1/1%, -n (contains three times the 
quautity), and large size 4/6, of all Chemists, 
Or will be seat anywhere ‘on receipt of 23, 34, 
or ss ow. 4 E. T. TOWLE & Co., 
66, Long Row, Nottingham, 
Remade of Ingurwous Imitations 





SULPHOLINEsms 
LOTION 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILIING BOTTLES. 





COUGHS, COLDs, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 





CHARM, one dose general! 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


I8 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA, 
GENERAL BOARD OF BRALTH, Leadon, BEPORT thet ts AOTS w¢ 





SDH b 5014 PHONY SUL QRODNNE Hen esl ih 


saa es enon Fate Sir W. 


Salentent ~) RA. was nde of ue ake : Saeecel to it ted ees 
@worn to,—Bee The Times, July 13th. 1864. -_ 
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Dr. GIBBON, Army saa Staff, Calout Calcutta, states :—'' Two poss COMPLETELY 
OURED ME OF DIARREGA. 
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